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MEMORANDUM- 


Enclosed  you  will  find  a  draft  of  a  Vforking  Paper  on  PiiDlic  Higher  Education  Planning. 
This  draft  has  been  prepared  for  Governor  Dukakis  by  iry  office  in  order  to  begin  a  public 
discussion  of  major  policy  issues  affecting  the  state's  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  Governor  and  I  hope  that  this  discussion  will  lay  a  sound  foundation  by  the  end  of 
SepteitiDer  for  the  development  of  a  preliminary  state  plan  for  public  higher  education. 

Copies  of  this  draft  document  are  being  widely  distributed.  Vfe  are  sending  copies 
to  all  public  higher  education  trustees,  chief  executive  officers,  faculty  and  student 
leaders.  Extra  copies  are  being  si:pplied  to  faculty  and  student  leaders  for  distribution 
to  colleagues  at  their  respective  canpuses.  In  addition,  we  are  sending  copies  to  the 
state's  legislative  leadership  and  members  of  the  joint  House-Senate  Education  Conmittee 
and  to  organizations  and  citizens  wiio  have  in  the  past  shown  a  continuing  interest  in 
public  higher  education.  Please  feel  free  to  d\:plicate  your  copy  in  order  to  permit 
distribution  to  others  v^om  we  may  have  overlooked.  Additional  copies  may  also  be 
obtained  by  calling  rr^  office. 

I  want  to  underline  that  this  is  a  preliminary  draft  for  discussion  only.  I  ej^>ect 
that  there  will  be  many  carments,  major  criticisms  and  exceptions  respecting  the  positions 
taken  in  this  paper. 

I  hope  that  you  will  take  the  time  to  review  carefully  this  draft  working  paper. 
Written  coirments  on  the  issues  touched  on  in  the  p^^er  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 
If  you  have  questions  or  wish  to  discuss  these  issues,  please  call  me  or  menfoers  of 
ir^  senior  staff. 

You  should  be  aware  of  one  problem  of  central  irrportance  which  has  made  the 
preparation  of  this  document  more  difficult  than  it  shoiold  have  been.  Vfe  do  not  have 
in  Massachusetts  a  single,  central  and  reliable  source  of  data  fully  descriptive  of 
our  public  higher  education  system.  Accordingly,  we  have  had  to  rely  on  data  assembled 
from  many  different  sources  of  varying  reliability.  Vfe  recognize  the  weakness  of  this 
data  base  and  ask  that  you  bring  to  our  attention  any  factual  inaccuracies  in  the 
attached  presentation. 

Many  thanks  for  your  interest. 


:rlm 
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INTRODUCTION 


Massachusetts  has  thirty  public  colleges  and  universities, 
divided  into  five  segments  or  groups  of  institutions.   The  segments 
are:   the  University  of  Massachusetts,  which  has  three 
campuses;  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University;  the  University  of 
Lowell;  the  ten  state  colleges;  and  the  fifteen  community  colleges. 
These  segments  or  groups  have  evolved  over  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  since  the  first  building  of  the  p^e^nt  Bridgewater  State 
College  was  dedicated  as  Brijig^a|3^*1^^^mal  ^chool  by  Horace  Mann 


in  1846. 

A  trustee   b®ar 


p^ffrgely  of   lay   citiyzens    appointed  by 


"A       \ 


the   Governor   govd^rn#*^ach  of   the    segmejitS'..      Stat^   law  grants   a 
much   greater   degrae   of   autonotp -'^l^^.these^  trjr-SitfeeJboards   than   to 


other  state  authori 


for  the  institutions 


under  their  control. \  flaU^^^^tqiiotfiy  is  granted  in  recognition  of 
the  particular  need  ol,-<?611eges  and  universities  for  exemption 
from  constraints  that  are  inappropriate  to  educational  independence 

There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  conditions  that  limit 
independence.   These  include  statutes  which  define  the  role  and 
powers  of  each  segment,  the  budgetary  and  appropriation  process 
under  which  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  allocate  funds 
to  the  institutions,  and  the  limited  power  of  oversight  of  the 
state  Board  of  Higher  Education.   By  and  large,  however,  the 
colleges  and  universities  operate  independently  of  the  state  as  a 
whole  and  of  each  other. 


Such  independent  operation  suited  the  free-flowing  period  of 
growth,  adaptation,  and  consolidation  that  began  after  World  War  II 
with  the  designation  of  the  former  Massachusetts  State  College  at 
Amherst  as  the  University  of  Massachusetts.   The  pace  of  growth 
and  change  accelerated  sharply  in  the  late  fifties  and  continued 
beyond  the  sixties. 

In  1958,  the  Commonwealth  decided  to  start  a  new  system  —  the 
regional  community  collegres  —  to  provide  opportunity  for  technical, 
occupational  and  associate  degree  educatioij^  The  first  community 
college  opened  in  Pittsfield  in  J3-6-^[l^^^^l- 5 2\  students;  the  system 
now  has  fifteen  colleg^5--^2id»«t.^1^Sk.  ^^^00  ^ull-time  equivalent  (FTE) 

,  which  had  smarted  as  normal 


students.*   The 
schools  in  the  niAet 
colleges  and  later  \in 
a  single  statewide 
Also  in  1965,  the  s 


century  and  evolvad:  f'irst  into  teachers 

Were  formed  into 
of  trustees  in  1965 
ishment  of  Southeastern 


Massachusetts  Universi^tV  ^p«^he  base  formed  by  two  existing  regional 
technical  institutions.   The  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical 
School  accepted  its  first  class  of  students  in  1970.   The  last 
milestone  in  this  post-war  period  of  growth  and  change  was  the 
establishment,  by  legislative  act  in  1973,  of  the  University  of 
Lowell  from  two  existing  institutions,  one  a  state  college  and 
the  other  a  technological  institution. 


*Full-time  equivalent  enrollment  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  number 
of  total  credit  hours  carried  by  full-time  and  part-time  students  by 
the  credit  load  (e.g.,  15  credit  hours  per  semester  for  undergraduates) 
which  constitutes  full-time  enrollment. 


On  the  following  pages  are  charts  tracing  the  growth  in  students 
and  state  appropriations  from  1960  to  1976.   This  growth  was  fueled 
by  a  number  of  factors:   a  booming  economy  that  made  funds  available 
to  meet  the  need  for  a  better  educated  work  force,  an  increasing 
college-age  population,  and  the  perception  that  higher  education 
was  the  road  to  individual  economic  and  social  opportunity. 

Growth  required  better  coordination,  a  need  that  was  reflected 
in  the  Willis-Harrington  Act  (Chapter  572^Qf  the  Acts  of  1965) ,  the 
most  important  piece  of  state  educ^t-i'Qflti|d^  legislation  of  the  past 


two  decades.   A  wide- ran ginjg>^^i^n^-1^|r  thio,  reform  of  elementary, 
secondary  and  higher'^ciu^^^|)n|^jtfe^'"'*Willis-Harr^ngton  Act  established 
the  Board  of  Higf\er^duTOT^on  -'.  \ 


,\ 


to  support,  xacilitate  and  recommend  both^:  1)  clear 
functions\for  programs ,. -fdr  ty'^'es  p^vinsjtitutions,  and 
for  individual  instit^pftioils ,  cf  p^ufclip-^gher  education 
in   the  Coymon^^e,4l'th^  aiid^^^2).Jef^i<*ient  and  effective 
coordinatioitx  3^i3i3,ig- €hefrt.^'  it"^,^^  that  this 

Board  will  p\a>i  ^#V^TSppo;:^tr^orderly  and  feasible 
expansion  of  VhC>^:^ipirekinds  of  institutions  of 
higher  educatrpn^^^fertte  overall  program  for  public 
higher  educatic^rf;  and  common  educational  services.* 

Indeed,  in  proposing  its  master  plan,  the  Willis-Harrington 

Commission  listed  coordination  as  its  first  goal: 

Organization  for  coordination,  for  leadership,  and 
for  action  within  a  master  plan  is  the  key  to  improve- 
ment in  the  program  of  all  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Without  central  coordination  and  a  relationship  estab- 
lished between  standards  and  financial  support,  neither 
efficiency  nor  effectiveness  can  be  assured.* 


*" Report  of  the  Special  Commission  Established  to  Make  an  Investi- 
gation and  Study  Relative  to  Improving  and  Extending  Educational 
Facilities  in  the  Commonwealth",  June,  1965. 


DIRECT  STATE 


FISCAL 
YEAR 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 


U.  MASS. 

$  9,444 
10,090 
11,422 
12,160 
13,708 
19,312 
22,585 
52,408 
35,721 
40,343 
45,838 
58,119 
65,008 
74,168 
85,560 
94,693 

100,080 


APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
INS TIlJUT IONS  IN  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLAR 


iJ  \.^:-' «  X  IJ'  :  %..'  <v..,,  ij'  ^j  O  i  *^%^  e  4 

S  M  U  **  U 


STATE  COLL.*    COMM.  COLL. 


LO^VELL* 


$  5,168 

5,960 

6,649 

7,063 

8,378 

10,879 

12,332 

15,792 

20,157 

22,694 

26,236 

34,761 

39,397 

44,577 

51,388 

56,593 

54,898 


$     83 

155 

551 

1,045 

1,332 

2,323 

3,492 

5,689 

9,381 

11,540 

14,178 

20,061 

24,723 

27,979 

34,494 

40,656 

39,917 


$  819 
908 
974 
1,000 
1,115 
1,520 
1,897 
2,531 
3,289 
3,480 
3,952 
5,161 
5,626 
6,623 
8,807 
10,273 
9,866 


$  1,705 

1,847 

2,033 

2,147 

2,552 

3,041 

3,385 

4,625 

5,828 

6,652 

8,485 

10,597 

11,312 

12,745 

13,881 

16,156 

15,804 


*  For  ease  of  comparison,  past  appropriations  to  Lowell  State  College 
and  Lowell  Technological  Institute  are  summed  under  the  University  of 
Lowell,  which  was  not  established  until  FY1976.   Lowell  State  College 
appropriations  are  therefore  not  counted  in  the  state  college  column. 

**  Past  appropriations  to  New  Bedford  Technical  Institute  and  Bradford 
Durfee  Technical  Institute  are  summed  under  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University. 


FISCAL 

YEAR     U.  MASS. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS  * 


IN  THOUSANDS 


STATE  COLL. 


COMM.  COLL 


S  M  U 


U.  LOWELL 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


1,075 
1,124 
1,190 
1,300 
1,260 
1,275 
2,150 
2,250 
2,600 
2,700 
3,000 
3,500 
3,500 
3,780 
4,636 
5,007 
4,634 


1,482 
1,701 
1,904 
2,110 
2,705 
2,450 
3,060 
4,120 
4,400 
4,840 
5,060 
5,660 
5,960 
6,670 
6,287 
6,352 
6,997 


*  Enrollment  figures  prior  to  FY1973  are  taken  from  the  Governor's 
budget  recommendation  of  that  year  and  reflect  student  headcount. 
Enrollment  figures  for  FY1973  and  FY1974  reflect  actual  full-time 
equivalent  student  enrollment   in  the  fall  semester.   Enrollment 
figures  for  FY1975  and  FY1976  reflect  actual  average  full-time 
equivalent  student  enrollment  in  both  semesters. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION.  ^P^QPBm^lSi^r-  AND 


^  'ENROXiLMENT  -TOTALS  :  !.  3 

n   I  I'M  1 1  Til  )  -  ^    III  <  ». f   i  >  '^J.  h 


^ 


A'PFROPRIAT  I  ON 

$  17,218,900 
18,960,400 
21,628,000 
23,415,900 
27,084,900 
37,073,600 
43,690,700 

81,043,700 

74,375,400 

84,707,600 

98,690,000 

128,698,200 

146,066,000 

166,087,500 

194,131,200 

218,370,100 

220,565,200 


ENROLLMENT 
15,793 
17,180 
19,716 
21,989 
28,522 
28,225 
35,825 
43,125 
52,505 
60,412 
65,888 
79,121 
85,097 
85,453 
92,605 
99,899 
99,100 


The  gains  achieved  by  the  Willis-Harrington  reform  of  public 
higher  education  are  evident  and  incontestable.   They  are  visible 
in  the  number  of  students  and  in  the  funds  appropriated  to  their 
support,  and  in  the  vitality  and  integrity  of  lay  control  of  public 
education.   But  many  of  the  goals  identified  as  central  to  higher 
education  by  the  Willis-Harrington  Commission,  particularly  its 
prime  goal  of  coordination,  have  not  been  reached.   More  than  thirteen 
years  later,  and  amid  greatly  changed  conditions  and  expectations, 
the  Commonwealth  is  wrestling  with  the  same  problems  of  how  best  to 
achieve  the  effectiveness  and^^ijila^lity  of  education  that  its  citizens 
deserve.  ---^^i^ 

Many  of  the  is^a«  rl^i«8tin  drlchanged  —  coordination,  leadership, 
planning,  org^fQjj^^^on^/^^sponsiveness ;  outreach.   However,  major 
assumpt^n^anm  :^cts  have  changed.  .  These  changes  emphasize  the 


inadequacy  o^T:urrent  mechanisms  foi;;^ 'Arming  and  executing  higher 
education  ^licy  in  tl^'jCcfmrapi«^eal;t.h\ 

The  folla\vJi^.»jp'ape<">^ijr  a^^eliminary  working  draft  designed  to 
raise  questions^^  a0;6iJt' tk^  future  of  public  higher  education  in 
Massachusetts.   ilk^e  questions  must  be  broadly  argued,  analyzed 
and  resolved  if  public  higher  education  is  to  achieve  the  goals  of 
quality  and  public  service,  and  if  it  is  to  remain  a  valuable 
economic  resource  to  the  state. 

The  paper  is  organized  into  four  sections.  The  first  section 
reviews  changing  patterns  of  demographic  and  economic  conditions. 
The  second  section  describes  the  problems  and  the  need  for  change 
in  the  current  public  higher  education  system.   The  third  section 


8 


discusses  the  advantages  of  a  regional  organization  of  higher 
education  institutions.   The  fourth  section  presents  recommenda- 
tions for  action. 


?■ 


V--- 


(>fg9 


I.   DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  ECONOMIC  CHANGE 


The  pattern  of  growth  of  the  last  two  decades  will  not  continue. 
Population  statistics  show  unequivocally  that  there  will  be  little 
or  no  need  for  additional  educational  spaces  over  the  next  twenty- 
years.   The  economic  facts  suggest,  though  less  clearly,  that  the 
Commonwealth  cannot  expect  to  devote  major  additional  resources  to 
higher  education.   In  fact,  the  state  will  be  able  to  justify  current 
support  levels  only  to  the  extent  that  the  colleges  and  universities, 
working  within  new  def initioil^.of  responsiveness  and  accountability, 
demonstrate  a  higher^^v-^\«f  behefit  to  students  and  the  state's 
economy.      ^^ f^ .    W.^    ^     \ 


A.   STUD^rfT  ^p]i|,Ag;ra#'  TRENDS 


X,n  -Sle  i^^  two  decades  the  Commonwealth's  higher  education 
institytiSis  will  feel  the  impact^Vf^  two  fundamental  shifts  in  the 
age  com^sition^„pf '\the^pp^tij.atlQri  in  Massachusetts;   first,  the 
18-2  4  year-^l^jaga^'f^^t^D^wiTil  decline  by  about  twenty-five  percent 
or  150,000  5^e^i^r.,^hd  second,  in  contrast,  the  25-44  year-old 
population  wrll  increase  by  about  390,000  people.   The  most  probable 
result  of  these  population  shifts,  which  parallel  national  trends, 
will  be  a  significant  decline  in  full-time  undergraduate  student 
demand  and  enrollments  by  the  traditional  college-age  population. 
These  population  shifts,  however,  can  also  provide  an  opportunity 
for  increased  service  through  full-time,  part-time  and  continuing 
education  for  the  growing  adult  population. 


I 

10 

There  are  about  238,000  full-time  undergraduate  students 
enrolled  in  higher  education  institutions  in  Massachusetts,  of  whom 
about  95,000  are  in  public  institutions  directly  supported  by  the 
stated   More  than  190,000   or  eighty  percent  of  these  full-time 
students  are  18-24  years  old.   Because  the  pool  from  which  these 
students  are  drawn  will  shrink  by  about  twenty-five  percent  between 
1980  and  1995,  it  is  reasonable  to  predict  that  full-time  enrollment 
in  this  age  bracket  will  decline  by  the  same  percentage,  barring 
major  changes  in  participation  rates.   A  twenty-five  percent  decline 


would  translate  to  a  lo^«  ofv  47,500  full-time  undergraduate  students 
Assuming  that  this^-^^ftlr^puld '^impact  equally  on  public  and  private 


^ 


--^     .».H»^  >^.->.  X. 


V.  v,^,-^V 


institutions  -afcaordapg   to   their  ■relative    shares   of   total   enrollment. 


full-tip^^^RSttr^^tjQfeate    student^rirollments    in   public   higher   educa- 

tlern  ^|^ujml|ecrine  by  as  mu-dlf-  as  ..,j^9 /^pOO  from  the  present  level  of 

abo^t  gigWDOO  by  1995.--"'-  "■        -~i^^^ ^^ 
^ r  .     K  .r   -'- 

[ineteen  thc^'lAfTd 'JEtiJl-J^ime  undergraduate  students  are  equiva- 
lent  to\tlT^rc|>ihBj.^ti.«^stjident  bodies  of  nine  community  colleges  or 
six  State \ca^^i6^e^^  Unless  countered  by  dramatic  increases  in 
college  atteadance  rates  by  the  18-24  year-old  population,  or  by 
equally  dramatic  increases  in  full-time  or  part-time  undergraduate 
attendance  rates  by  the  growing  adult  population,  the  loss  of  this 
many  students  could  force  the  Commonwealth  to  close  down  or  consoli- 
date several  of  its  institutions. 


*    These  are  estimates  extrapolating  from  the  Higher  Education 
General  Infoinnation  Survey  reports  on  1975-1976  opening  fall 
enrollments  and  from  a  1977  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
staff  analysis  of  1975-1976  enrollments  in  public  institutions. 
The  estimated  full-time  enrollments  should  not  be  confused  with 
the  figures  used  elsev/here  in  this  paper  for  full-time  equivalent 
enrollments,  which  incorporate  the  credit  hours  taken  by  part-time 
students. 


11 


The  projected  increase  of  390,000  in  the  population  aged  25-44 
by  1995  may  partially  counterbalance  enrollment  losses  in  the  18-24 
year-old  group.   But  even  at  institutions  where  adults  are  enrolled 
in  undergraduate  programs  in  significant  numbers,  an  increase  in 
adult  enrollments  cannot  be  expected  by  itself  to  neutralize  the 
loss  in  18-24  year-old  students.   Only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  adult  population  traditionally  enrolls  in  undergraduate  degree- 
granting  programs.   Thus,  using  traditional  assumptions,  no  more 

than  5000-6000  new  adult'^vstudents  can  be  expected  to  enter  college 

'.'#   \ 
m  a  full-time  orxpqriM^time\capacity. 


B.   STABILIZATI 


E^ti^OLLMENT   AND    SUPPORT 


Lis 


The   iijtstfiLnSilrations   of  ,the  Nhalt  in   growth   are   apparent   now. 

tjg'Cjp^b!^'^!^    full-time   equivalent  enrollments    for   the    last    five 

WrJV  > 

irs  and  budgeted  enrol].ments  as  they  appeared  m  the 


Gov^^rnor's  budgqte-.-*inessage  fpf  FY1977. 


University   of  Massachusetts     26,729 

Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University 


Lowell   State   College" 

Lowell   Technological 
Institute 

University  of  Lowell 

Community  Colleges 


BUUGL-i'M) 

ACTHJAT,  ENROTJ.MFINTS 

ENPOLLMKIS 

FY73 

FY74 

FY75 

FY76 

Till 

FY77 

:7,148 

29,186 

30,584 

31,078 

30,064 

31,045 

:6,729 

28,416 

30,707 

29,146 

28,678 

29,606 

3,780 

4,636 

5,007 

4,634 

4,838 

4,785 

2,878 

2,534 

2,510 

3,792 

3,753 

3,842 

6,997  6,869  7,280 
21,126  24,080  27,249  27,305  28,098  29,185 
85,453       92,605       99,899       99,100       97,747     101,887 


*For  ease  of  catparison,  La/\;ell  State  College  enrollment  is  given  separately  although 
the  College  was  part  of  the  State  College  System  until  FY1976  vd:ien  it  merged  with 
Lowell  Technological  Institute  to  becone  the  Uni^Tersity  of  DDwell. 
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Actual  19  77  enrollments  are  four  percent  less  than  the  budgeted 
enrollments.   More  important  is  the  actual  enrollment  reduction 
taking  place  over  the  last  three  years,  an  overall  reduction  of 
two  percent  from  the  actual  enrollments  of  FY19  75.   Community 
College  enrollments  have  risen  three  percent.   The  new  University 
of  Lowell  has  an  enrollment  eight  percent  greater  than  its  two 
predecessor  colleges.   State  college  enrollments  have  declined 
almost  two  percent.   Enrollments  have  declined  more  than  six 
percent  at  the  University  of ^,K^sXchusetts  and  three  percent  at 
Southeastern  Massachuse^t^|^jS^^ersi-by . 

Other  figures  silc^Kt^i^  this  enrollment  decline  is  likely  to 
continue.   T]>e"^^s^^^r^^xf^  of  Massachusjet^ts  at  Amherst  in  July 

i^cjsaym  ^ 

for  admiss5ior^^&»^or  September '1978  „f:EQitr^©^ember  1977.   At  the 


reported^  a  ^^c^Mn%  or  about  twenty-four  percent  in  applications 


V 


/ 


f  Massachuiiatts  at',3os.feOn,  the  decline  m  applications 


reported  in  Jtsil^^-^l^a'B-  aji^dtf^p^yiirty-nine  percent.   In  July  1977,  the 
New  England  Boa\d^B-i^ijyJ{er  Education  reported  that  eleven  of  the 
fifteen  community\e611eges  and  five  of  the  ten  state  colleges  had 
vacancies  for  September  19  78.   Vacancies  were  also  reported  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University,  and  the  University  of  Lowell. 

Moreover,  although  the  funds  appropriated  for  higher  education 
have  continued  to  rise,  the  net  state  operating  costs  (maintenance 
appropriation  minus  revenue  collected)  have  declined.   Additional 
revenue  from  tuition  has  more  than  counterbalanced  appropriation 
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increases  for  FY19  77,  with  the  result  that  in  FY19  77  tuition  revenue 
provided  seventeen  percent,  the  highest  percent  ever,  of  the  state's 
operating  expenditures  for  higher  education.   Operating  expenditures, 
as  mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  do  not  provide  a  full  picture  of 
state  costs  because  they  exclude  such  items  as  capital  outlay, 
insurance,  and  retirement  costs.   Operating  costs,  however,  represent 
the  major  and  directly  controllable  element  of  state  support;  a 
decline  in  the  net  state  share  of  these  costs  is  significant  as  an 
indication  of  a  change  in  the  level  of  state  support  extended  for 
higher  education. 
C.   POLICY  IMPLICATIONS 


Student  population  t;?^nd@^^and  t^eir  iinplications  for  enrollment 
and  state  support  morf^^rafe jg^tx?  few  years  ^aXy/atershed  for  higher 


V .  7" 


education.  Th^'^^jM^^^^^Ht^e   Commonwealtlj  andXits  colleges  and 
universitiesXwitm^^  need  for  major,  'lonk^Kr^Hl^e  policy  decisions 
that  cannot  be''^made  by  the  J^gher- e<^uca^>i:on  community  itself.   The 
existing  relationship, ^dkmei:itlDy^''^st^'tute  and  policy,  between  the 
Commonwealth  and  it\  "inatl^tFticms  must  be  redefined  because  the 
conditions  and  assumpXions^of  the  future  are  not  those  of  the  past. 

These  demographic  changes  can  produce  either  an  excess  in  higher 
education  capacity  or  an  opportunity  to  meet  previously  unfulfilled 
demand  —  from  the  fifty  percent  of  Massachusetts  high  school 
graduates  who  now  do  not  go  on  to  postsecondary  education,  or  the 
growing  numbers  of  adults  interested  in  postsecondary  education 
services.   In  either  of  these  cases,  however,  the  nature  of  the  demand 
will  be  different.   Its  successful  satisfaction  will  require  new  styles 
in  teaching,  organization  and  operations. 
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The  Commonwealth  has  always  been  on  the  cutting  edge  of  economic 
change  as  the  developer  of  ideas  and  technologies  that  are  often 
only  fully  exploited  elsewhere  —  e.g.,  research  and  development 
for  space  exploration.   If  it  is  to  find  a  strong  economic  future 
in  the  services  sector  and  in  high  technology  industries, 
Massachusetts  must  develop  an  adaptable  and  sophisticated  work 
force  that  values  its  own  skills  and  is  able  to  find  economic 
opportunity  and  work  fulfillment  iif\±he  market  place.   Education 


must  be  of  a  quality  that  prp^i^a^  citizens  with  the  skills,  insight 
and  understanding  to  liv^  2^[^nj6^,    ana. contribute  to  a  complex 


society.  Educatioiv^fmsi:fca3;«.d'r^t)e  responsive  to  actual  and  foresee- 
able  job  op p o r^t'^^^wir^^^^ti d ,  in  order  to  be  Available  to  all  those 
in  need,  it\mu^^mM|t  reasonable  standards"  o^'^economic  efficiency 


y 


and  effectiveness. 


3*- . 


Higher  education  Ij^a'Ct'e^^iie^  traditional  path  to  personal  and 

\  /"  "'  i  '  - 
economic  developmerilf^i  "*'^lts^'  feiieir  promise  for  excellence  and  the 


scale  of  human  and  cW^it^^ resources  devoted  to  them,  the  public 
higher  education  institutions  may  have  the  presumptive  leadership 
role  for  such  development  in  the  future.   As  they  seek  to  exercise 
their  leadership,  however,  they  will  be  tested  by  competition  from, 
the  private  sector  and  other  public  institutions,  including  local 
and  regional  school  committees,  on  such  criteria  as  cost,  account- 
ability, quality  and  responsiveness. 
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II.   REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CHANGE 


The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  describe  the  major  characteris- 
tics of  the  public  higher  education  system.   The  section  addresses 
problems  of  statewide  coordination,  organization  and  control,  program 
assignment  and  duplication,  internal  management,  policies,  access  and 
cost,  and  budgeting.   The  descriptions  are  problem-oriented,  looking 
at  how  the  system  meets  present  needs  and  future  requirements.   They 
point  out  significant  weakn^aesNand  inconsistencies.   This  emphasis 
on  the  problems,  h owe v^-^jg^gnqroJ. d  nc^  obscure  the  promise  of  the 
public  higher  edup^ti^fin  *\^^stem.   The  "^oot  of  the  problem  is  that 
there  is  no   Q4^^^it&^iii:   higher  education  system.   Individual 
institutd:^o»at^^egments  have,  tha  powa^  amd  authority  to  address 
problemsXins^^^  their  own,  wall's. .,  ytolprnTtary  cooperation  between 
boards  hel^  to  fill  the  vacUpirt  iMlt  it  will  always  fall  short  of 

our  need  to  avoirKi^  $U'ch.''^^wfti(t>l^ms  as  inconsistencies  and  duplication 

\  'H    ''"'     ^\-^- 

within  and  across^l^m^jfls ,  excessive  or  inadequate  response  to 
student  demand  and^eed,  and  inequitable  administration  and  faculty 
work  assignments  and  conditions. 
A.   COORDINATION 

The  division  of  public  higher  education  into  five  segments  limits 
the  ability  of  each  of  the  five  governing  boards  to  respond  success- 
fully to  the  challenges  of  demographic  and  economic  change.   Each 
board  sees  and  controls  only  a  part  of  the  whole.   Under  these 
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circumstances,  statewide  planning,  leadership  and  coordination  for 

and  among  the  segments  become  essential.   Recognition  of  this  need 

by  the  Willis-Harrington  Commission  led  to  the  creation  in  1965  of 

the  Board  of  Higher  Education.   However,  weaknesses  in  the  Board's 

charter  and  the  traditional  independence  of  the  governing  boards 

have  combined  with  a  lack  of  imaginative  and  aggressive  exercise  of 

statutory  authority  to  render  the  Board  ineffective  in  its  intended 

role  as  the  Commonwealth's  planning  and  coordinating  agency. 

The  general  responsibilitiea^'6'f  the  Board  of  Higher  Education 

are  defined  by  statute  (Secti!jp|$FlD,  Chapter  15,  Massachusetts 

General  Laws)  in  the^^.iollQ'^^mg  terms:  \ 

support^.^4||6'll6iil^^>'*  and  delineate  functions  and  programs 
for  pja^^li^' ink  iMtut  ions  of  highe!r'\e  ducat  ion  in  the 
Coii»fiQ|^Ji^.l^n  b^  segments  of  such'.irvstitutions ; 

—  ai^ocS^g^o  them  the  responsibil'ity^'and  autonomy  to 
disx?har^e  such  functions  and^;  l^rograms ; 

\  <  ■  \-  jf       ^' 

—  plan  ^nd  dev^^op  ^f fi'Qi^eTit^dnd  effective  coordination 

among  \hem;'-^A/''-  "r  ^'^  %*^     - 

—  delineate  ^claA>nyfes  ill  the  functions  of  the  several 
institutibnaif  an^^egments  of  public  higher  education; 

—  promote  the  best  interests  of  all  public  higher  education; 

—  plan  and  support  orderly  and  feasible  expansion  of  each 
segment  of  public  higher  education  and  of  public  higher 
education  as  a  whole; 

—  approve  plans  for  the  orderly  growth  of  public  higher 
education  as  a  whole  and  of  each  of  its  several  segments; 

—  collect  and  maintain  relevant  data. 

These  general  assignments  of  responsibility  are  entirely  appropriate, 
although  the  emphasis  on  growth  and  expansion  is  no  longer  in  keeping 
with  the  needs  of  higher  education.   Unfortunately,  however,  the 
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statute  provides  no  criteria  to  guide  the  Board  in  the  exercise  of 
its  responsibilities  and  leaves  unclear  the  relationship  between  the 
Board's  authority  and  that  of  the  segments.   This  ambiguity  appears 
to  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  Board's  ineffectiveness. 
In  addition,  five  of  the  twelve  voting  members  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  directly  represent  the  segmental  boards.   This 
segmental  presence  has  compromised  the  Board's  ability  to  pursue 
objectively  the  tasks  of  delineating  functions,  allocating 
responsibility  and  autonomy,  and  establishing  efficient  and 
effective  coordination.        y 


The  Board's  limited  abilJi^^  to  \take  positions  and  give  policy 
advice  is  further  weakfer^sR^JDy  t^e  absence  of  sufficient  connection 
between  its  budget^diriWXj^le  and  that\of  the  Executive  Office  of 

^  ,    •      ":■    -^  \ 

it  and  prograim  actions  require  reliable  data.   The 
Board  of  Higher  Educatipii^  has  bb^eif'^i^an  excellent  position  to  add 
a  substantivk  dimen^^n  to  i;Ke  ^fiadequate  system  for  state  higher 
education  budget  ^eyel'^Jpih^prx  by  carrying  out  its  responsibility  to 
collect  and  main1rai*hjre levant  data.   It  has  failed  to  do  this.   Its 
past  budget  recommendations  have  not  been  based  on  data  or  programs 
and  outputs.   Instead,  the  Board  has  arrived  at  its  recommendations 
through  incremental  budgeting  techniques  which  assume  the  validity 
of  current  programs  and  costs.   Such  superficial  budget  review 
provides  no  useful  information  or  guidance  to  the  Executive  or  the 
Legislature.   In  fact,  the  Board  did  not  conduct  a  budget  review  for 
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FY19  78,  nor  has  it  taken  action  to  develop  a  comprehensive  data  base 
that  will  keep  up  to  date  in  a  systematic  and  reliable  format  the 
statistical  characteristics  of  each  public  higher  education  insti- 
tution in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Board  has  not  asserted  authority  to  review  and  evaluate 
existing  programs,  a  significant  weakness  in  view  of  the  problems 
posed  by  program  duplication  within  the  system.   Its  exercise  of 
authority  to  review  new  programs  and  degrees  has  been  limited  by 
the  charters  of  the  segments  and  by  its  own  inaction.   Each  of  the 


segments  has  a  charter  which  define^-^mB  axtent  of  its  program  and 
degree-granting  authority.   Theagi^arT^ but  "teach  stipulates  that  its 
authority  shall  "be  s«c3^8?8t  ^'(^..  Jot  not  be  "inconsistent  with"  the 
determination  cTr  t|S?*®pM:^d'\^(feUineating  functions  and  programs  for 
institutions.   I^ec^^^  the  Board  has  not  estai^l^shed  a  comprehensive 


delineation  of  functions  and  programs,  t^©*-^Til^-^eaning  of  this 


l^-^€ 

language  has  not  b^en  te^fi§d.  ,'3;ri;,'^icmie  oa'ses,  then,  institutions 
bypass  the  Board  and,  esJbalb^^Mhja^^  degrees  and  programs  by  unilateral 
action,  which  the  BoaVo^i^f  Higher  Education  has  not  shown  the  ability 
or  willingness  to  challenge.   In  addition,  because  the  Board  has 
failed  to  establish  written  criteria  identifying  state  concerns, 
the  majority  of  new  degrees  and  programs  which  do  go  before  the 
Board  are  reviewed  only  on  the  most  limited  grounds. 

There  is  recognition  that  the  state  requires  a  strengthened 
coordinating  agency  with  mandates  that  reflect  today's  requirements 
and  with  clear  authority  in  planning  and  program  approval  to  exercise 
these  mandates.   The  Board  itself  has  realized  this  need  in  submitting 
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legislation  for  the  last  two  years  to  reform  itself  and,  ultimately, 
in  supporting  Governor  Dukakis'  proposal  (House  5756)  to  establish  a 
new  Board  of  Overseers  for  Massachusetts'  colleges  and  universities. 
That  bill  is  still  pending.   It  is  hoped  that  a  joint  study  committee 
composed  of  legislative  and  executive  representatives  will  be 
established  during  the  current  legislative  session,  and  that  it 
will  recommend  a  statutory  strengthening  of  the  higher  education 
coordination  function.   Until  this  occurs,  the  Board  should  be 
encouraged  to  assert  fully  its  present  staji^tfftory  authority,  giving 
priority  to  the  development  of  thedectsi^^^se ,    program  plan  and  written 
criteria  that  are  needed  fol>-lfa1iatonM^^elrEteatic>n  of  functions  and 
programs  among  the  thir^to^^^^fe  *5;S^^#i'tutions  of  hi^gher  education. 
B.   DIRECTION  AND  ry^«Ej||N¥  ""'■''  \ 

Boards  of  truste^es  govern  their,  i^natdtutioii'i^*  !by,kiaking  policy  and 
by  appointing  executives  to  ii^plement  .po^iicy^^^aim  manage  operations. 
Lacking  strong  statewide '^bOr(ia5rt^jrc*6n^^.a:t^  planning,  each  of  the 
five  governing  boards  op^rlltes^^ars  an  essentially  self-contained 
system  linked  to  state  government  at  a  limited  number  of  points. 

One  major  link  to  state  government  is  the  trustees  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  staggered  terms  that  differ  in  length 
from  segment  to  segment  —  from  three  years  at  the  University  of 
Lowell  to  seven  years  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts.   Another 
critical  link  is  the  amount  and  structure  of  appropriations. 
Appropriations  are  made  to  eighty-four  line  item  accounts  for 
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restricted  purposes.   The  major  portion  of  these  appropriations 
cannot  be  shifted  among  campuses  or  functions.   Freedom  in  making 
salary  decisions  is  also  somewhat  constrained.   Beginning  this  year, 
basic  salary  rates  and  merit  increases  are  either  governed  or  led 
by  the  statutory  collective  bargaining  process  which  requires 
gubernatorial  and  legislative  approval.   Standard  state  audit, 
accounting  and  reporting  requirements  impose  additional  constraints. 
Generally,  however,  the  absence  of  strong  statewide  coordinating 
capacity,  has  resulted  in  disparities,  inequities,  and  duplications 
within  and  across  segmental  operation^-^t^at \make  no  sense  education- 
ally or  economically.   Each  of -tfi^-^'^O^^ing  ^'^oards  has  sufficient 
autonomy  and  authority^-4r6^^pt  lon--,i€i5  own  problems.   Each  can  reform 
management  strucrffurdPlTl!^  \p,ra'cj(tii^ces ,  define  new,  tjsnure  policy, 
redefine  educational  ■^JE^fi'^sions,  overhaul  program^  offerings  and 

\  i     \ 

revise  admissions  ^.olicies.   At  present,  h^^ev^r^^-xhere  are  very 
few  incentives  to  do\  so,  and  ^jio  guararvt^e^thcTt  such  self-reform, 
which  always  produces  \^ir^tja^r'tiVl"  stp«fss  and  dislocation,  will  be  in 
the  long-range  interesr^  ©^--^tflie  segment.   There  is  no  question  that 
action  is  needed  to  address  the  disparities  and  inefficiencies  that 
now  exist  in  governance  and  management. 
Organization 

Control  and  management  of  the  higher  education  segments  rests  at 
two  points:    The  trustees  and  the  executive  staff.   Ultimate 
responsibility  rests  with  the  trustees.   The  ambit  of  control  varies 
among  segments,  from  the  boards  of  the  University  of  Lowell  and 
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Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  which  govern  single  institutions 
to  the  Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges  which  governs  fifteen. 
At  the  executive  staff  level,  there  are  wide  variances  in  organization 
Each  institution  is  managed  at  the  campus  level  by  an  executive 
officer,  with  the  title  of  Chancellor  at  the  three  University  of 
Massachusetts  campuses  and  President  at  the  other  twenty-seven 
institutions.   Working  for  each  executive  officer  is  a  hierarchy  of 
administrators,  including  vice  presidents,  deans,  provosts,  vice 
chancellors,  and  various  administrative  assistants.   In  addition, 
the  three  multi-campus  segments  have  cej>fcxal  offices,  each  with  its 
own  executive  officer,  intervenjU^'.fe3B£^een\the  trustees  and  the 
campuses.   Each  systemwi^"'c|^i6<i^t^as  '^s  ov^  corps  of  administrators, 
including  vice  p;:^r^i^^'Sj;^ -\e||^lc^i!ve  director"^,  directors,  associate 


»  ;,.»  -r 


directors,  stafif  OT^oCT.^es,  and  various  admipi\strative  assistants. 
Trustee  appointments  of  these  staff,  and  o^*;  faicuity  and  other 


'%\  "' 


professional  persqnnel,  agfe  ^x©mf)t^£ro]^4>oth  the  standard  state 
personnel  and  f isca'l  ■ii&'ppirQV-^^^^d'ce^ss''  and  from  civil  service 
procedures.         \  x  ^^ 


Executive  Management 

Historically  in  Massachusetts,  as  elsewhere,  college  and  university 
presidents  have  usually  come  to  their  appointments  through  faculty  careers 
They  have  presented  credentials  similar  to  those  held  by  tenured- 
faculty  m.embers,  augmented  by  some  academic  administrative  experience. 
Most  presidents  in  the  Massachusetts  system  possess  earned  doctorates 
and  many  have  served  as  senior  faculty  members  and  administrative 
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officers  in  other  colleges.   Few  have  top-level  managerial  experience 
outside  an  academic  setting.   The  rationale  that  provides  the  basis 
for  the  dependence  upon  academic  experience  has  been  the  traditional 
unwillingness  of  faculty  members  to  "accept"  as  a  president  a  person 
whom  they  could  not  regard  as  an  academic  peer.   There  have  been  a 
few  exceptions,  some  of  them  notable,  but  on  the  whole  the  concept 
"first  among  equals"  has  dominated  ;t-he  process  of  presidential 


\ 


selection.  ^^   ^si"  y>. 

%      \ 


Governing  boards /^^^.a^"^  t^j^  ^;^e  tne  selection  of  top  management, 
should  be  Q.o<^VLX2r^^^^^fi^^y^sW b^s   priorities\change  in  business, 
government  an«^  in||u^r?^,  so  they  change  in  ediication .   In  the  1950 's 

and  for  part  o^  the  1960 's,  unii^ersities  and^olleges  needed  to  grow, 

\  C\  -       -    .^ 

and  presidents  who  coul(i^.v manage  growth  ,w^re  needed.   In  the  late 

\  ^  r'^-:'"''-'      ^'"■'-   ■.'■■"'  .-"■' 
1960's  when  campusVafWere'  d^lei'fx  by'^dissent ,  boards  chose  leaders  in 


whom  both  students  ^a  fap^ty  could  have  confidence.   As  the  1970 's 
rapidly  approach  1980,  presidents  will  be  needed  who  can  manage  to 
juggle  priorities,  to  live  with  change  and  direct  it  constructively, 
and  to  retrench  without  loss  of  quality. 

Moreover,  the  state  lags  in  equality  of  access  to  management 
positions.   There  are  no  female  presidents,  chancellors,  or  provosts, 
and  only  a  handful  of  female  deans.   While  blacks  are  now  somewhat 
better  represented  in  the  top  leadership  positions,  they  continue 
to  be  significantly  under -represented  in  other  management  ranks 
across  the  system. 

Presidents,  and  other  executives  and  administrators,  tend  to 
have  de  facto  tenure  under  which  the  sole  cause  for  dismissal  is 
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clear  demonstration  of  incompetence  or  legally  questionable  behavior. 
Administrative  tenure  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.   Public 
institutions  should  have  the  same  degree  of  flexibility  in  assessing 
leadership  effectiveness  as  private  institutions  require.   Executives 
should  hold  term  appointments  and  be  subject  to  periodic  objective 
evaluations  by  their  boards,  faculties  and  their  student  bodies. 
Such  a  practice  of  continuing  assessment  fosters  orderly  change. 
It  allows  trustees  to  ask  consistentJ,y''\he  questions  which  are  too 
often  posed  only  at  changes  ot^^e^ogsSKA.2^\.T^i.OTi.      The  chance  to  select 


a  new  chief  executive  is.'^fnA.  b^MP  abs%^ute  ^opportunity  to  assess  and 
change  direction,  jytft^pjpc&'i^^fflfe  average  lengt^h  of  presidential 
tenure  in  Mas  ^c^pe^^Qjinsti  tut  ions  is*, about:  seven  years,  that 
opportunity  comes  tsoo  inf  requent^yi  to  tie,  the^  majt>r  tool  for  examining 


such  recurring  concerns  as  c%:gcinizatJ.onai^^tructure  and  effectiveness 

of  administration. 

Salaries 


Inconsistencies  acKtfss  the  entire  system  in  percentage  of  budget 
allocated  to  administration  and  percentage  of  budget  allocated  to 
instruction  suggest  that  no  coherent  policy  or  set  of  policies 
governs  the  salary  practices  of  Massachusetts  public  colleges  and 
universities.   There  is  no  uniformity,  consistency  or  logic  in  the 
schedules  by  which  we  compensate  those  who  administer  or  teach  in 
our  institutions. 

Inequities  and  the  absence  of  coherent,  system-wide  policies  that 
should  take  into  account  differences  in  institutional  size  and 
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mission  are  nowhere  so  clearly  demonstrated  as  in  the  salary  schedules 
Salaries  for  institutional  presidents  range  from  $50,419  to  $36,863, 
and  these  salaries  bear  little  relationship  to  the  size  or  complexity 
of  the  institution.   Thus  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  with  three  campuses  and  a  total  enrollment  of  nearly 
30,000  students,  earns  $50,419  while  the  average  state  college 
presidential  salary  is  $40,887,  in  a  system  where,  except  for  the 
specialized  institutions,  the  enrollments  range  from  2,109  to  5,360 
students  in  essentially  an  under^^^uate  curriculum  only.   Similarly, 
the  average  community  collea^".4|ire^^enti'^l  salary  is  $38,5  38,  and 


^-  .-         V 


enrollments   range    frorri^'9-^:',.td<:5,2  89    in   a   t^o-year   curriculum. 

Top   faculty  s^at^^e^,  als'd'^'show  signifibaiit  variation  among 
segments.      The   apter*iffa\full   professor's    s^lajr y  "N^t   the   University 
of  Massachusetts    atfe''^ Amherst   is    $27,000;  ^t  .the   State   Colleges, 
approximately   %2-\,l^^',    and   at   the  pcnnrcMlnity  Colleges,    $18,500. 


/ 


Average  faculty  salaries,  ,vfii#it!5b^^regard  to  rank,  are  approximately 
$16,000  at  the  StateXc^iMg^"  and  $13,500  at  the  Community  Colleges. 
Thus  faculty  salaries  a^m  to  reflect  an  institution's  size  and 
complexity,  while  presidential  salaries  do  not. 

The  system  as  a  v/hole  rewards  administrators  better  than  faculty 
One  example  is  the  position  of  the  assistant  to  the  president  in 
the  community  colleges.   The  low  end  of  the  scale,  $13,988,  compares 
to  the  average  community  college  faculty  salary,  and  to  the  better 
paid  assistant  and  associate  professors'  salaries.   At  the  top  end 
of  the  scale  the  figure  of  $24,011  exceeds  the  salary  paid  most  full 
professors  throughout  the  community  college  system.   The  only 
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perceptible  logic  in  the  salary  ranges  of  assistants  to  presidents 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  with  one  exception,  the  high  salaries  are 
paid  to  men  and  the  low  salaries  to  women. 

The  ratio  of  administration  to  faculty  members  appears 
unreasonably  high  in  most  Massachusetts  public  institutions,  ranging 
from  a  low  of  1:6  to  a  high  of  1:3.   There  are  also  significant 
differences  in  the  percentages  of  total  budget  allocated  to 
administration  and  faculty.  ^A(^  tlr^  University  of  Lowell  nearly 
twenty- five  percent  of>fe^a||^2^e]^pnnel\budget  goes  to  administrative 


Sjj^"  '^ ^ 


salaries;  at  South^a3€3|rn^j^assachusett5  University,  nineteen  percent 


is  devoted  ter  a^iiiistiration  and  eigh4:\-t>ne  percent  to  faculty. 
Within  t5^e  ^^atjg  flib lieges,  the  rang'e'jrc^s  Vrom  sixty-one  percent 
faculty/thirty-nine  percent,  ^dminl^nrat^on  to  eighty-five  percent 
faculty/ fourteen  pej:ceri-fc^  a^i^st^r^tion. 
Tenure        \  ^.^^.   r'-i V  ^ 

Tenure  represSi^rtsar  significant  obstacle  to  change  in  Common- 
wealth institutions.   Despite  their  relative  youth,  Massachusetts 
public  colleges  and  universities  have  tenured  nearly  sixty-nine 
percent  of  their  faculties,  compared  to  a  national  average  for 
public  institutions  of  sixty  percent.   According  to  recent  reports, 
the  percentage  of  tenured  faculty  ranges  from  a  low  of  thirty-three 
percent  at  the  recently  established  Medical  School  to  a  high  of 
eighty  percent  at  Worcester  State  College.   Of  the  eight  non- 
specialized  state  colleges,  all  but  one  have  tenured  faculty 
exceeding  sixty-five  percent.   At  the  youthful  community  college 
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system,  four  exceed  six^y-five  percent  and,  of  the  remaining  eleven, 
at  least  five  exceed  sixty  percent.   In  Fyi978,  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston  will  reach  fifty-four  percent  but  Amherst 
will  have  sixty-six  percent  of  its  faculty  on  tenure.   Lowell, 
largely  in  consequence  of  its  creation  from  two  long-established 
institutions,  approaches  eighty  percent. 

Most  tenured  faculty  members  are  in  their  30 's  and  40 's.   Thus 
the  Commonwealth  faces  twenty-five  tcr  thirty- five  years  in  which, 
even  if  tenure  were  to  be  froz^irj,»^«bolis1ied  its  institutions 


of  higher  education  woul^eM^ri'^^lly 'be  staffed  by  the  same 
people  who  are  curretvt^^jPli  v^j^f^f  acuities.   This  condition  was 
predicted  by  tKe  (^^n^i^  Commission  rQ|y^i:t  iq  1^73  which  estimated 
that  by  the  yeaA^2(^^  "the  '  60 '^fffa0uity^' 
single  seniority  block  in  facility  oouiici; 

The  prognosis  fd^  ^le.jcibiXi^Tf^^.'^t  alone  for  change,  is  grim 

\         ''■\  ■'■  '^       ^■■^ 
indeed  unless  policie^  ^fe^^-adpf^ed  and  practices  employed  to  reduce 

the  number  of  tenured  fWdlty  in  public  institutions  in  Massachusetts 
and,  where  possible,  to  institute  faculty  development  programs  to 
assure  the  greatest  possible  contribution  from  this  bloc  of 
experienced  teachers  and  the  largest  possible  return  from  such 
high  fixed  faculty  costs .   The  Commonwealth  should  attempt  to 
reduce  the  overall  percentage  of  tenured  faculty  to  no  more  than 
fifty- two  percent,  or  approximately  the  national  average  for  all 
private  higher  education,  to  save  the  system  from  virtual  paralysis 
by  1985.   Attrition,  early  retirement  incentives,  and  reassignment 
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to  administrative  vacancies  where  appropriate  (with  tenure  not 
transferable)  are  mechanisms  which  can  reduce  the  number  of  tenured 
faculty.   No  tenure  should  be  automatic,  or  virtually  automatic, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  number  of  years  of  service.   In 
general,  unless  an  institution  has  arrived  at  a  point  where  the 
percentage  of  tenured  positions  is  approaching  fifty  percent,  boards 
should  grant  renewable  contracts  of  varying  length  from  annual 
appointments  for  new  faculty  members  to  longer  term  contracts  for 
senior  faculty  members.   But^fc^a^e  ^hould  be  reserved  for  full 
professors  only  and  m?<3lnolMR5^  td^ull  V>rofessor  should  depend  upon 


vigorous  evali,iat' 

Planning  v   ^^  ^^f  ^ 

Even  vmerS^f forts   are  beiji^^inade  ^toj  p\an   for  the   future,    those 
\  .^  *       - '  '\  ^  *     \ 

efforts    continue   to   re^iecfan   appa1tfent,,.<irnsensitivity   to   the   need 

for  coordinat3io»  (^Itih"  otil^ei:  B^gpaerits   of  the  higher  education   system, 

The  recent  dra^t 'f^F^-Jst  St^ge  Academic  Plan"  of  the  University  of 

Massachusetts   atVAfrtlierst   is   a  case   in  point. 


An  analysis  of  the  plan  reveals  certain  obvious  shortcomings. 
It  emphasized,  for  instance,  undergraduate  professional  education 
without  a  recognition  that  this  goal  might  be  more  effectively 
served  by  or  in  cooperation  with  the  state  and  community  colleges. 

It  emphasizes  student  demand,  historically  an  undependable 
basis  for  planning  because  it  is  essentially  short-range.   Recent 
educational  trends  show  pendulum-like  swings  in  student  enrollments 
which,  if  followed,  would  cause  faculties  to  live  in  a  state  of 
near-chaos.   Ten  years  ago,  for  example,  student  demand  and  national 
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projections  of  need  were  calling  for  greatly  expanded  medical  train- 
ing.  The  reality  turns  out  to  be  that  today  the  nation  does  not 
need  and  cannot  afford  more  doctors  trained  in  specialized  medicine; 
what  it  needs  instead  is  greatly  expanded  training  of  primary  care 
physicians. 

Similarly,  the  study  of  the  traditionally  defined  liberal  arts 
has  steadily  declined  as  an  area  of  student  choice.   For  the 
University  to  undermine  in  its  response  to  student  demand  its 


liberal  arts  faculties  would  be  an 


of  denial  of  the  central 


n  of  knowledge  in  estab- 


nowledge  in  new  fields. 


purpose  of  a  university: 
lished  areas  and  the  de^. 
C.   MISSION,  PRO( 

"Mission^  i^RTtliM l^rm  traditionally  ^^^A   ^  define  the  role  of 
a  college  or  univlrsity.   Missi^\  hais,  t)ire'<f  ^^iements:   teaching, 
research,  and  public  service-;  "Of  ttiese./' teaching,  which  is  defined 

largely  by  degreek  ^Q  a'cademitfJ  programs  offered,  is  the  most 

\  ^  ^  ■'  \  •.  **  ^^^ 
important  to  the  gei\e5^ail  public  interest.   This  section  looks 

closely  at  the  matterV<rf  programs  and  degrees. 

Programmatic  duplication  and  inefficiencies  are  evident  throughout 

the  public  higher  education  system  in  Massachusetts.   The  central 

problem  is  the  lack  of  a  statewide  mechanism  for  asking  the  most 

basic  question  about  mission.   How  can  each  of  the  state's  public 

higher  education  segments  and  individual  institutions  best  serve 

the  Commonwealth?  What  type  and  number  of  programs  and  student 

places  should  the  state  support?   In  what  part  or  parts  of  the  state 
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and  under  which  segment's  or  institution's  control  can  such  programs 
be  placed  to  assure  the  best  educational  and  economic  purpose? 
Responses  must  fully  serve  the  interests  of  the  state,  its  students, 
its  public  colleges  and  universities,  and  its  business,  labor  and 
industry.   The  method  of  seeking  responses  requires  thoroughgoing 
change:   placement  of  effective  coordination  and  planning  authority 
in  a  single  statewide  agency;  change  to  a  regionally  based  system 
of  governance;  and  creative,  good  faith  efforts  of  boards  of 
trustees  to  develop  the  promise  of  Jih^^nsv|:itutions  under  their 
control. 
Size 


There  are  thip-^^j^liw^lgit^or  institutions' .S(^rvicing  about  98,000 

full-time  equiva^en^jyP"^  students.   About '^1/300  of  these  FTE 

students  are  at  the  Amherst  campus  of  the  JlJni verrsity  of  Massachusetts; 

\  '■^■■'.    ..    ,  ,  -""^   /^ 

another  7,055  are  ekrolled  at  the  .'tln'i^erslty '  s  Boston  campus,  and 

\  ,-''    ■  '  •'  ■<,  -v  ''    ^-''' 
about  300  students  are?  at  ,t^e  ..^ptni3^ersity '  s  Medical  School  in 

Worcester.   The  Univers^LtV  Q^Lowell  serves  about  6,850  FTE  students. 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  serves  about  4,850.   Under  the 
Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges,  fifteen  institutions  serve  a 
total  of  approximately  2  8,100  FTE  students,  ranging  in  number  of 
FTE  student  enrollments  per  institution  from  about  600  to  3,300. 
Under  the  Massachusetts  State  Colleges  Board  of  Trustees,  ten 
institutions  (including  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  and  the 
Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy)  serve  in  the  aggregate  about 
30,100  FTE  students  and  range  in  number  of  FTE  student  enroll- 
ments per  institution  from  about  830  to  4,360. 
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There  exists  no  overall  consistent  relationship  of  scale  to 
mission.   For  example,  Boston  State  College  is  nearly  as  large  as 
the  University  of  Lowell,  and  is  larger  than  its  neighbor,  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston.   Salem  State  College  is 
larger  than  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University,  which  is  less 
than  500  FTE  students  larger  than  Bridgewater,  its  closest  public 
four-year  college  neighbor. 

Moreover,  at  the  other  end  of  the  college  scale.  North  Adams, 


with  an  FTE  enrollment  of  about  1 
the  community  colleges,   Thes^^'^^ 
which  we  use  the  term  J^miilBt^s 
implied  a  gathe;pit\£L  ■eKga^^-r"' o^  a 
and  resources 
not  be  availab 
Price  and  Cos 


Her  than  nearly  half  of 
to  question  the  way  in 
yhich  has  traditionally 
y  broad  base  of  students 
ir^  range  and  depth  of  academic  choice  that  would 
the  CO  1  le ge  le ve  1 .    V^,^ 


Price  of  atteri^anee  o^^lc1^^''lp2:tle   differentiation.   Tuition 
costs  for  residents\r^^r%^.,Jifbm  $900  annually  at  the  Medical  School 
to  $300  at  the  community  colleges,  a  price  spread  that  in  no  way 
accounts  for  the  differences  in  net  lifetime  economic  value  repre- 
sented by  these  two  ends  of  the  spectrum. 

Per  student  costs  are  traditionally  defined  for  public  insti- 
tutions as  equal  to  the  operating  budget  appropriation  divided  by 
the  number  of  full-time  equivalent  students.  Using  this  measure, 
per  student  costs  in  Massachusetts  vary  considerably:  from  about 
$45,300  at  the  medical  school  (the  medical  school  appropriation 
plus  the  $3.5  million  net  state  appropriation  in  support  of  the 
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teaching  hospital's  operating  budget),  through  an  average  of 
$2,880  for  the  four  university  campuses,  to  $1,89  8  for  the  ten 
state  colleges  to  $1,481  for  the  fifteen  community  colleges. 

There  are  cost  differentiations  within  segments  and  among 
similar  institutions.   Some,  like  that  between  Amherst  and  the 
other  three  university  campuses,  are  generally  related  to  differing 
degrees  of  emphasis  given  to  higher  cost  types  of  programs  at  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  of  Joistruction.   In  other  cases. 


as  in  the  difference  in 
of  Massachusetts  at  Bosto 
hand  and  Southeaste 
is  no  apparen 
institutions 
ing  support. 


oshs   between  the  University 
e  OBliversdty  of  Lowell  on  the  one 


tts  University  on  the  other,  there 

\  \ 
ond  the  hi s tori, c^a]\  fact  that  certain 


i 
-\,'\ 


more  successful  thaik^dth^s  in  gaining  fund- 


For  both  stately  colleges  and^qiJAmjinity  colleges  there  are  cost 
differentiations  amo^ig  inS-fe^Aij^i^s  with  similar  program  mixes  that 


are  not  given  expliciti.  ra^t-ibnale  within  existing  budget  procedures. 
For  example,  estimated  FY??  per  student  costs  for  state  colleges  with 
a  general  curriculum  range  from  $2,225  at  Westfield  to  $1,711  at 
North  Adams,  and  for  comparable  community  colleges  from  $1,865  at 
Greenfield  to  $1,268  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Various  reasons  are  given  for  these  cost  differentiations,  and 
some  are  relevant  in  particular  cases:   the  higher  costs  of  small 
scale  institutions,  the  higher  salary  costs  of  m.ore  senior  faculty, 
the  varying  costs  of  maintenance  and  heating  in  different  physical 
plants.   Others,  though  rational,  have  the  quality  of  simple 
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assertions  which  are  not  adequately  tested:   the  higher  costs  of 
administering  or  equipping  certain  programs,  the  high  level  of 
support  needs  of  particular  students.   The  rationales  given  are 
suggestive  rather  than  compelling  because  there  exists  no  standard, 
consistent,  and  quantitative  procedure  for  comparative  cost  analysis 
of  like  programs  or  for  explicit,  precise  definition  of  the  accept- 
able cost  differences  among  dissimilar  ones.   Without  first  defining 
touchstones  for  cost,  the  essential  issues  of  quality  and  productivity 
will  never  be  addressed.   This  i^/>discussed  in  a  separate  section  on 
budget  issues.  /^J^        \ 

Recfional  Identity  and  Serv^jpf 

While  the  majorijfey  ^^^.^S^  institutioi;^s\ —  three  of  the  four 
university  campu;B^j#^a.^^  of  the  ten'st^tfe  b^lleges,  and  all  of 
the  fifteen  jero^^Si^;^ colleges  — '•  have;  ica^^erly  regional  identities, 
there  exists\no  ^^^rking  definition  of '*th^  proper  balance  between 
regional  and  s-batewide  s^rvic^.  \,)Ca^  Cod  Community  College,  for 
example,  enrolls  a^  signif xo^at  X^rnber  of  Greater  Boston  residents, 
and,  in  fact,  draws  scm8^s'€udents  from  as  far  away  as  Springfield 
and  Holyoke.   North  Adattls  State  College,  which  does  not  differ 
markedly  in  curriculum  from  other  state  colleges,  draws  heavily  from 
Eastern  Massachusetts.   There  is  also  considerable  interchange 
between  the  Lowell  and  Southeastern  Massachusetts  regions. 

Programs  are  duplicated  within  regions  as  well  as  across  them, 
within  segments  as  well  as  among  them.  The  state  colleges  serving 
the  Central  Massachusetts  regions  —  Fitchburg,  Framingham  and 
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Worcester  —  all  have  major  education  programs,  totalling  over 
1,700  undergraduate  spaces  in  FY1976.   While  Fitchburg  has  particular 
concentrations  in  industrial  arts  and  special  education,  each  of  the 
schools  had  over  300  spaces  devoted  to  elementary  education,  for  a 
regional  total  of  nearly  1,250  spaces.   Early  childhood  education 
enrollments  ranged  from  about  100  to  300  at  each,  for  a  regional 
total  of  over  620  places.   Additionally,  both  Worcester  and  Fitchburg 
have  substantial  nursing  programs,  totalling  over  630  spaces  in 
FY1976. 

There  is  no  concrete  def  ijyTt^^^  '^fcf  the\community  service  role 
of  an  institution.   The  ^t^dtjA^^e^^ect  of  commiinity  service  may  be 
subtle  and  dif  f  icult,''''^j^^ki9|rrDut  it  mus^^  !fl®an\more  than  the 
economic  benef i;fe:B  ^m^^o^e  from  the  iristitutibn'^  presence,  and 
it  must  entail  more^j^San  continuing  edua^tibi^-'opportunities ,  which 
are  priced  at  a  hiMier  rate^  t^^ji  day .^fiCl>€rol  courses.   Community 
service  is  an  integraj  ^Art  Qrl'-i^^jemic  mission  and  an  implicit 


to  require  institutions  tV^establish  and  report  progress  toward 
comirunity  service  goals,  just  as  it  is  necessary  to  identify  the 
cost,  efficiency,  and  productivity  elements  associated  with  a 
given  course  of  instruction. 
Degrees  and  Programs 

The  levels  of  degrees  awarded  also  reflect  major  inconsistencies 
within  the  system.   The  community  colleges  offer  only  associate 
degrees,  based  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  two  years  of 
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college-level  education.   The  state  colleges  primarily  offer  bachelor 
of  arts  and  bachelor  of  science  degrees  based  on  four  years  of  college 
work,  and  also  award  about  2,000  master's  degrees  each  year.   In 
FY19  76,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  awarded  twenty-two 
master's  degrees  and  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  awarded 
thirty- four  master's  degrees.   The  University  of  Lowell,  otherwise 
similar  to  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  and  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  University,  awarded  in  FY1976  about  200  master's 
degrees  and  eight  doctorates.   The  U«fi vers ity  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  offers  the  full  r an ge^e^i^^fcuatev  degrees,  awarding  1000 
master's  degrees  and  SM^-dfti^^B^es  fn  Fyi^76. 

On  the  followijir^^^l^^  ^B^»>cnarts  listi]^^^  the  FY19  76  graduate 
degrees  grant^  W^tlSfNj|jita^e  colleges  .and  ■linivarsities ,  and  FY1976 


enrollments  f  ory  arS^nstitutions  v^ith'  grawS^irefte^ro grams . 


A  review  of  graduate  de^feeS^. Wdt^enral'lment  for  FY19  76  shows 
how  existing  dupli6,a1ii^;  and.^jpva'rlapping  are  producing  ineffective- 
ness  and  dispersion  o^f Cce^fources.   There  are  seven  graduate  biology 
programs  which  were,  except  at  Amherst,  of  inadequate  scale  and 
averaged  a  full-time  enrollment  of  under  eight  students  in  FY1976. 
Two  of  the  programs,  Bridgewater  with  four  FTE  students  and 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  with  nineteen  FTE  students, 
are  geographically  close.   Graduate  business  degrees  were  awarded 
by  three  institutions.   Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  awarded 
one  graduate  business  degree.   Southeastern  Massachusetts  University 
also  shows  one  full-time  graduate  education  student  enrolled,  close 
by  Bridgewater  which  had  a  graduate  education  enrollment  of  twenty-three 
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FTE  and  531  part-time  students.   Both  institutions  also  have  graduate 
fine  arts  programs,  and  each  awarded  five  master's  degrees  in  FY1976. 
On  the  other  hand,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  the  state's 
specialized  fine  arts  school,  awarded  fifty-one  master's  degrees 
in  art  education,  but  none  in  fine  arts  that  year.   The  state 
supports  seven  graduate  programs  in  the  physical  sciences .   Two 
are  large  scale,  at  Lowell  and  Amherst.   The  other  five,  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University,  Bridgewater,  Salem  and  Boston  State  colleges,  had  an 
average  enrollment  of  fevjey  tliBaa.   five  full-time  graduate  students 
and  awarded  nineteen  maszoJafe  degree-s  among  them  in  FY1976. 

Total  headcount  ^'^Ajjf^^   enrol Imen^t;  was  approximately  11,700 
in  Fyi976,  4,600  fMyig^^^    Eleven  hyuid^^d/full- time  graduate 
students  were  enr0L^d';^  education  piBq^r^ms,  all  but  seventy-five 


^"^M 


at  Amherst  and^o^^^K  ^tate.   Almost "^^^^OO  part-time  graduate 
education  stua^ts^ere  enrolled.!!^  eleven  institutions,  3,200  of 
them  in  the  st^te^ollege^  ^55w  of  the  state  colleges  offering 
graduate  educatioiKdegretes;  -^^itchburg.  North  Adams,  Westfield  and 
Worcester  —  have  no  ftKU.-^Lme  graduate  students. 

Aside  from  Amherst,  Boston  State,  and  Lowell,  graduate  education 
is  largely  a  part-time  or  continuing  education  program.   These 
three  institutions  account  for  4,300  or  ninety-three  percent  of  the 
4,60  0  full-time  graduate  student  spaces.   At  the  other  institutions, 
the  small  program  scale,  the  general  imbalance  of  full-time  and 
part-time  enrollment  and  the  dispersion  of  resources  inevitably 
raise  questions  about  quality. 
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Thus,  there  is  significant  duplication  by  program  and  by  region 
that  must  be  addressed.   Significantly,  the  number  of  part-time 
enrollments  shows  an  apparent   demand  for  regional-based  degree 
offerings.   The  need  is  to  identify  relative  costs  and  quality  of 
programs,  the  requirements  for  regional  access,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  demands  of  quality  instruction  can  be  met. 

Program  duplication,  statewide  and  by  region,  at  the  under- 
graduate level  parallels  that  of  the  graduate  instruction  level, 
often  in  the  same  curriculum  areas.   Nine  state  institutions  offer 
degrees  in  fine  or  applied/art§>-..Massachusetts  College  of  Art  (471)  , 
the  University  of  Massachu^^^  at  Boston-^^X165)  ,  the  University  of 


Ltfe 


Lowell  (287)  ,  Salem  State^(8)  ,  Framingham  "Stafte  (53)  ,  Southeastern 


Massachusetts  University  Ti'S^O  /  Br idgewat>i: /State  (115),  Amherst  (384), 
Westfield  State  (114)/  '"^t^  figures  in  pjnreinthesis  represent  full- 

/  ^!^i    '''^^  '  '      / 

time   upper   division   eE^^oar-llJlents    in   FY1975/,    adding   up   to   1,756   or   less 
than   tV70  percent   of/ ti^'fe^i^system-vftide,  ^ntollment . 

//?^--  •  J 

The  most  obviQ\i4i;;'«^ajtiple  of  pro-am  overinvestment  is  in 
undergraduate  trairriAg  in  education.   Eleven  state  institutions 
offer  baccalaureate  degree s^^inedmcat ion;  forty  percent  of  all 
students  in  the  ten  state  colleges  carry  education  majors;  another 
twelve  percent  carry  education  minors.   The  public  system  produced 
3,000  undergraduate  education  degrees  in  FY19  76,  the  year  after  a 
state  program  was  established  to  assist  teachers  to  find  job 
opportunities  in  foreign  countries. 
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Even  if  supply  and  demand  were  in  balance,  there  are  obvious        ^ 
opportunities  for  program  consolidation.   On  the  following  page  is 

a  chart  which  shows  the  disparities  in  scale  and  regional  concentra- 
tion for  education  programs. 

Engineering  is  another  area  of  significant  duplication,  with 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University,  and  the  University  of  Lowell  all  offering  graduate  and 
undergraduate  degrees.   In  FY19  75,  full-time  enrollment  was  as 
follows: 

Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Amherst   ^--^o^^*Q.   "^         University  


Upper  Division      ^^'\(;^^\    V.^^^-^  \  329 

Graduate  ^--^S  \^.r^v;;t^  ^  lOl  ,  \      1 

W  --^  .  \ 

gj^aStiate  and  undergraduate  ^tudents ,  over 

^  \ 
ninety  percent  of  ^the  total,  are  enrolled  at ^iitbwQ-il. .   The  costs  of 

engineering  education  are  high  normally,  ^.ax  since  a  m^ajor  cost 
element  is  in  capitalXeq^uipm^'^iV wniph",  once  bought,  can  serve  large 
numbers  of  students,  tn^  J-onoer  term  cost  gains  from  a  consolidation 
of  programs  would  be  significant.   The  state  is  paying  unnecessarily 
high  costs  to  fund  three  separate  institutions  to  run  six  programs 
which  serve  less  than  three  percent  of  the  total  public  enrollment. 
Under  these  circumstances,  consideration  should  be  given  to  consoli- 
dating all  upper  division  and  graduate  programs  at  Lowell.   To  that 
end,  the  curtailment  of  further  admissions  at  the  other  institutions 
is  a  step  to  be  considered  within  the  FY1979  budget  process. 
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Another  example  of  significant  duplication  is  nursing  education, 
which  also  exhibits  associated  problems  of  quality,  access  and 
professional  development.   Fourteen  of  the  fifteen  community  colleges 
offer  the  associate's  degree,  which  is  sufficient  preparation  for  the 
registered  nurse  examination.   Four  state  colleges,  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  Southeastern  Massachusetts  University, 
and  the  University  of  Lowell  offer  the  bachelor's  degree  in  nursing. 
This  system  is  producing  a  disproportionate  number  of  nurses  with 
the  associate's  degree  at  a  time  when  tha,^'*^w  England  region  has  the 
lowest  percentage  of  baccalaureate  Jzlc^S^^d   ntirses  of  the  ten  federal 
regions. 


ty  colleges  vary  in  the  quality 
;.'\they  offer.   Genfra^' -^soience  courses  are 
recommende^^lt^L!r$^aag■^\9»e  Jicience  curriculum. 
,  tran«jB^,e.E»  £^<5tn  ai^opi^te '  s  degree  to 


ed  and  difficult  process. 


The  nursing 
of  the  scientifi 
often  substituted 
Partially  becaus 
bachelor's  degree  pro 

In  addition,  state  coll^g6^v:g)ttfl'\,jirlversities,  contrary  to  the 
rational  supposition  that\^^nsfer  represents  both  a  benefit  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  profession,  are  not  giving  adequate  priority  to 
community  college  nursing  graduates.   Without  adequate  access  to 
bachelor's  degree  programs,  associate's  degree  nurses  will  face 
increasing  difficulty  in  a  labor  market  in  which  they  will  be 
squeezed  at  one  end  by  the  greater  cost  efficiency  of  licensed 
practical  nurses  and  at  the  other  end  by  more  professionally  trained 
bachelor's  degree  nurses. 
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D.   ACCESS  AND  COSTS 

The  price  of  higher  education,  including  tuition  and  fees,  room 
and  board,  books,  transportation  and  miscellaneous  other  expenses, 
has  risen  sharply  in  the  1970 's.   The  average  price  nationwide  for 
resident  students  at  four-year  public  institutions  throughout  the 
country  rose  from  about  $1,875  in  1971-1972  to  about  $2,790  in 
1976-1977,  an  increase  of  about  $915.   For  resident  students  at 


four-year  private  institutions,  the 
to  $4,568,  an  increase  of  $1,3 
These  rapidly  increasin^^, 
higher  education  for  ind:ivi 
lag  behind  the 
can  take  two  b 


rage  price  rose  from  $3,171 


;efsi.ously  impede  access  to 
ind  population  groups  whose  incomes 
n  the  cost  of^J^fcVi^g.   Corrective  action 
institutipnal  suB'S^^i^  designed  to  reduce 


Ms 

tuition   and   fees\  or,    direct   student   f ii>aric>^l    aid  designed   to   reduce 
for   a  particular   s■h^udent   the   price  Jd^f  Jarigher   education   according   to 

his   or   her   ability   td  pay.    --^.-W* 

\    \  ■■  -'J 
Through  maintenance alndjer^pital   outlay   appropriations,    the 


/ 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  now  uses  general  tax  revenues  to 
subsidize  directly  the  operation  of  its  public  institutions  of 
higher  education.   The  result  is  significantly  lower  tuitions  than 
those  required  to  support  real  costs.   These  low  tuitions  constitute 
the  principal  difference  in  price  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  higher  education  in  Massachusetts.   The  Commonwealth  also 
provides  by  direct  appropriation  scholarship  and  related  assistance 
for  students  at  both  public  and  private  institutions.   In  FY1978, 
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the  Commonwealth  appropriated  $21.7  million  for  these  purposes. 
Tuition  waivers  for  needy  students  at  public  institutions  are 
another  form  of  student  financial  aid  supported  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Low  tuitions,  direct  scholarship  assistance  and  tuition  waivers 
are  important  manifestations  of  the  Commonwealth's  commitment  to 
overcome  economic  barriers  to  student  access.   But  these  programs 
have  been  developed  separately.   They  have  not  been  knit  together 
into  a  systematic  approach  to  the  probLem  of  access.   Nor  have  they 
been  formulated  or  managed  in  a  ';^5»:^^J^t  Vakes  maximum  advantage  of 
federal  and  private  student,xri]«p^ia±^id  programs.   They  suffer,  in 
some  cases,  from  weak^^^i^^^j^^on.   Thus,  \:he  Commonwealth  fails 
to  use  its  limiji^^^tepra^^^^in  a  way  thaj^.'^^s^  in  fact,  maximize 

\      vV     63   'l^  t'  '^'^        <w 

access  regardless  cwLi^ility  to  pay.iWv!^"  x\ 

In  addition  to  economic  barriet^'s^f  d*iw.si/Cms  on  admissions 


V  '  ''  '^*  ^ 
standards,  program  \)fferii^gfS,  iTiatiJ^tir6nal  location,  affirmative 


action,  enrollment  ceilings^ j^  or  remedial  assistance 

have  a  critical  effect  \pn±ne  accessibility  of  public  higher  educa- 
tion to  Massachusetts  residents.   For  example,  public  institutions 
are  now  located  within  easy  commuting  distance  of  every  region  in 
the  Commonwealth.   But,  as  has  been  noted  in  preceding  sections  of  this 
paper,  their  size,  mission  and  range  of  programs  vary  greatly,  often 
without  any  apparent  logic.   Furthermore,  admissions  and  transfer 
requirements  for  each  of  these  institutions  have  not  been  systematic- 
ally coordinated  across  institutional  or  segmental  lines. 
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Current  Tuition  Practice 

In  FY1960,  tuition  for  state  residents  enrolled  in  undergraduate 
programs  at  the  Commonwealth's  public  institutions  of  higher  education 
was  $200  per  academic  year.   By  FY1974,  this  figure  had  risen  to  $300. 
In  FY1976,  the  state  colleges  raised  tuition  to  $500.   The  University 
of  Massachusetts,  the  University  of  Lowell  and  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University  followed  the  state  colleges  with  a  phased-in  tuition  increase 
which  will  reach  $525  in  FY1979.   As  swi  integral  part  of  these  tuition 
increases,  each  of  the  public  uni'^jroitids?  made  a  commitment  to  waive 
all  or  part  of  the  tuition^^^^^^Aider^s  wirh  unmet  financial  needs. 

These  relatively  3,0^^i^^^^n^evels  for  us^dergraduate  state 
residents  at  the  BrtibJiN^^-^^r^ti*  tut  ions  of  MqKer  ^education  represent 
a  long-standinV  p^ctM:e  that  has  neVer=^fiifflfL»acporded  permanency, 
or  even  recognit\on,  in  state  sta-Etfhcs.^^^'tlier,  low  tuitions  for 
in-State  residentsXhave  ba^  maifitfi^med'  by  actions  of  successive 
governing  boards  of  •b^ust^e^^^Wto^^.^om  a  general  authority  to  set 
tuition  levels  for  stat^  Ye^dents  has  been  delegated  by  the 
legislature. 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  guidelines,  trustees  have  set 
tuitions  in  response  to  a  variety  of  considerations.   The  principal 
consideration  appears  to  have  been  a  general  understanding  among 
trustees,  legislators,  governors,  and  the  public  higher  education 
community  favoring  low  tuitions  as  a  means  of  promoting  access. 
Since  a  zero  tuition  level  would  be  most  favorable  to  access,  there 
have  been  other  considerations  tending  to  push  tuitions  for  state 
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resident  undergraduates  up  to  their  present  levels.   Among  these 
have  been  the  sense  that  more  than  a  token  payment  should  be  required 
of  each  student  as  an  "earnest"  or  demonstration  of  commitment  to 
serious  pursuit  of  higher  education;  that  tuition  and  fee  levels 
should  be  equivalent  to  those  of  comparable  public  institutions  in 
other  states;  that  higher  tuitions  may  permit  capture  by  the  state  of 
greater  amounts  of  federal  student  financial  aid;  that  revenues  from 
higher  tuitions  paid  by  upper- incoir^er^tudents  might  be  used  to  fund 
state  scholarships  for  lower  or/^j^Qle-l^icome  students;  and  that 
public  higher  education  shfsrul^jLtte^t   to  ^aximize  its  return  of 
revenues  to  the  state  >tfre3l^»rwi  order  to  jnijiimize  its  net  draw 


>s  latter  c< 


on  was  particularly 


XX 


£16*'  s  recent  f%&3d^X^&^^si/^,   when  incentive 


./"  \.> 


Tuitions  for  graduc 


on  state  tax  res< 
evident  during  tl 
language  was  en\cte^  as  part  of' 'fehE ''EYl^Tfi^budget  appropriation 

<    '■''',    "'.V  \f      J  y 

providing  for  the  "pos sib iilbty  of  tg-r eater  appropriations  for  those 
institutions  that  re\urn(&d  4^|*^^3As®^  tuition  revenues  to  the  state. 

fdents  and  for  out-of-state  residents 
have  been  set  at  levels  higher  than  those  for  undergraduate  state 
residents.   In  1960,  undergraduate  out-of-state  residents  were 
charged  $600  at  four-year  public  institutions  and  $500  at  community 
colleges.   Today,  tuitions  for  out-of-state  residents  (except  for 
students  participating  in  the  New  England  Regional  Student  Program) 
must  be  at  least  ninety-five  percent  of  the  average  cost  of 
instruction  per  undergraduate  student  for  each  institution  or 


segment  of  institutions,  a  requirement  of  the  Legislature  in  the 
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general  appropriation  acts  for  Fyi976,  Fyi977  and  Fyi978.  As  a 
result,  in  FY19  78,  undergraduate  out-of-state  residents  will  pay 
a  tuition  of  $1550  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  $1409  at 
the  University  of  Lowell,  $1200  at  the  state  colleges,  $1184  at 
Southeastern  Massachusetts  University  and  $882  at  the  community 
colleges. 

Tuitions  for  graduate,  state  resident  students  now  range  from 
$500  for  twenty  credit  hours  at  th^^^ta^p  colleges,  to  $670  per 
academic  year  at  the  Boston  ap<r,^^ffri^t  c^puses  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  at  jfe^^iSLnJg^rsity  of  Ld^ell,  to  $900  per 


academic  year  at  t 

The  resul 
is  a  four-tie 
who  are  charged 
state  college 


of  Massacl 


:s  Medical  School. 


% 


centralized  ^{5pc«yacki!toytuition  policy 
em:      state  jr^slilen^C^'A  jWie  community  colleges 
per  year^i!^6ta€e^3'esar^nt  undergraduates  of  the 


.-  -\j:" 


ii.Vfl^r.sitie«'*^hp^  are  charged  about  $500  per  year; 
fettihejr^s  who  are  charged  between  $500  and 


state  resident  gradua 

$900  per  year;  and  out-6^state  residents  who  are  charged  between 

$882  and  $1550  per  year. 

Current  Student  Financial  Aid  Practice 

Each  student  also  faces  the  costs  of  fees,  room  and  board, 
transportation,  books,  related  expenses  and  deferred  income.   These 
other  costs  appear  to  be  only  slightly  lower  at  public  institutions 
than  at  comparable  private  institutions.   Total  required  fees  range 
from  an  average  of  about  $80  per  academic  year  at  the  community 
colleges  to  an  average  of  $135  per  academic  year  at  the  public 
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universities.   The  total  of  all  costs  to  the  student,  apart  from 
tuition  and  deferred  income,  has  been  calculated  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  to  average  $3,105  per  academic  year  at 
the  public  universities  for  iindergraduates  residing  on  campus  and 
$2,005  per  academic  year  at  the  community  colleges  for  undergraduate 
commuters. 

Student  financial  aid  to  defray  these  costs  stems  directly  or 
indirectly  from  four  major  sources:  ^^J^eral,  state,  institutional 
and  private.   Programs  take  th^"^3|i^^fc  diiiect  grants,  loans  with 
special  deferred-paymen^--^  d|^^5|mterest  proVisions,  and  part-time 
jobs  (''work-studyM^^MjD|g4»^*^o^as  not  to  conflict  with  a  student's 
academic  schedule.\.\Afli  any  one  time,  a^stCi^Vit  niay  be  the  beneficiary 

\  '•■■  ^-  ^  ''^    tk\  »    v. 

of  several  different  programs  of,  ^'^^i^CTit^lNjrMfncj^fll  aid.   To  the 

\         ^"'    '-■■  ^  C  ^^  ^-"^^^ 

extent  that  there  Us  coordin^tlbn- &ri2hg  tkese  programs,  it  is  pro- 

vided  by  student  f inahcial  ^t^SpS^firdes  at  each  institution. 

Campus-based  stud^nY  financial  aid  offices  directly  manage  the 
following  commonwealth- funded  programs:   the  federal  College  Work 
Study  Program;  the  federal  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program; 
scholarships  at  the  University  of  Lowell,  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
University,  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts;  aid  to  disadvantaged 
students  from  various  racial  backgrounds;  and  tuition  waivers.   The 
sum  of  $3.6  million  has  been  appropriated  by  the  state  for  these 
programs  for  FY1978.   The  campus  offices  also  manage  the  federally- 
funded  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program,  which 
provided  $10,042,583  in  FY1977  for  students  in  public  and  private 
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institutions.   Awards  are  made  under  these  programs  after  consider- 
ation of  all  other  aid  that  may  be  available  to  a  student. 

Many  student  financial  aid  programs  operate  independently  of 
the  campus-based  student  financial  aid  office.   The  Board  of  Higher 
Education  manages  the  State  Scholarship  Program,  providing  $14,2  84,720 
in  FY1978  (a  state  appropriation  of  $12,250,000  and  a  federal  grant 
of  $2,034,720).   These  state  scholarship  awards  depend  entirely  on  a 
calculation  of  relative  f inanciay^eeoNthat  excludes  consideration 
both  of  differentials  in  studeivg^^^^s  anoNDf  other  aid  that  may  be 
available.   Twenty-three  pe/c^J#of  these  s-ttLt^scholarship  awards 
in  FY1977  went  to  student^  fej^fe^^ng  the  *p<3j;^(3nvesith's  public 
institutions  of  higher/j^ujp^^^n;  fift^-nipj^^ercent  to  students 
attending  private  iKfsjra^u^^ons  withiti  jthe  Conmionwealth;  and 
eighteen  percent  ^o   s^&dj^nts  attending ,o..fl^t^of -state  institutions. 

X  '  O  / 

The  Board  of  Higher  Educati'dia,  9^^  ^manages  a  variety  of 
specialized  financial  aibs^rbg^^itt^which  are  funded  for  FY19  78  as 
follows:   $500,000  for  medic^,^dental  and  nursing  scholarships; 
$15,000  for  special  education  scholarships;  $15,000  for  children 
of  firefighters  or  police  officers  killed  in  the  performance  of 
duty;  $300,000  for  merit  scholarships;  and  $150,000  for  consortium 
scholarships  for  students  pursuing  programs  in  the  private  sector 
that  are  not  readily  available  in  the  public  sector. 

Many  federally  supported  programs  operate  in  Massachusetts 
independently  of  both  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  the  campus- 
based  student  financial  aid  offices.   In  FY1977,  these  were  the 
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Federal  Insured  Student  Loan  Program,  providing  approximately 
$10  million  for  loans;  the  Higher  Education  Loan  Program,  operating 
pursuant  to  the  federal  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  and  managed 
by  the  privately-controlled  Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Corporation,  guaranteeing  $43,500,000  of  loans;  the  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  Program,  managed  by  the  federal  government,  provid- 
ing approximately  $39,884,000  in  grants;  veterans'  programs  providing 
an  estimated  $100,000,000  on  an  entitleiQ&in^baBis  independent  of 


financial  need;  and  Social  SegiiHrTEy  ^^l^o^r^s  providing  monthly 


entitlements  for  chi»itfrfeii  ^f''"''lSlti:j^e''^/'Ade ceased  ahd  disabled  workers 


ihi^rtftfiSc  ^f-^'Mtiij^^^^'Ade ceased  ahd  disi 

at  the  level  of  apttrojiknaifel^  ?R3,320,000  for  June;  1977. 

\    ^>^ 
The  variety  of  ranancial  aid  prograiAS/  supplemented  by  innumer- 

able  scholarships  of  private  or«l!;r)'^.ra'g^  exceedi^a^y ',dif  ficult  for  even 

the  professional  finan\cM^JfeiU*'&  ^f^l^^>'l5r  Jiir^  school  guidance 

counselor  to  comprehencru  V/JXafe*  p^dtelftial  candidate  for  admission  to 

a  higher  education  insti'lfution  is  likely  to  find  this  array  of 

programs  impossible  to  comprehend. 

Tuition  and  Student  Financial  Aid  Policy 

In  light  of  the  foregoing  review  of  existing  tuition  and  student 
financial  aid  practices,  it  should  be  clear  that  enhanced  student 
access,  regardless  of  ability  to  pay,  depends  not  only  on  financial 
aid  funding  levels  and  low  tuitions,  but  also  on  the  degree  to  which 
the  existing  programs  can  be  simplified,  coordinated  and  widely 
publicized. 

Proposals  to  abolish  the  de  facto  low  tuition  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  regularly  brought  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature. 
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One  such  proposal  calls  for  tuition  rates  to  be  graduated  according 
to  a  student's  ability  to  pay  so  that  the  lowest  income  student 
would  be  charged  no  tuition  and  the  highest  income  student  would  be 
charged  tuition  equal  to  the  institution's  per  student  maintenance 
cost.   Another  proposal  advocates  charging  all  students  a  tuition 
equal  to  cost,  using  new  tuition  revenues  for  increased  scholar- 
ship assistance  to  needy  students. 

These  proposals  should  be  rejected.   They  would  impede  access 
for  many  reasons.   The  complicated  need  determinations  that  would 
be  required  would  be  administrativeJ^y^^^a^enaome.   More  importantly, 
they  would  add  greatl^;,^Jier^'''^e  g^&afng  ^ab       price  factors  and 


administrative  p)tod|pH^^;i:i^^t[.j1fINi^dy  make  ac(i^ess  to  college 


extremely  difficiilt  ^jSji^low  and  middle-income  ^^udents. 

The  Commonwealth  should  have,  l;j©v*iaS:6X»  ""a' tetter  articulated 

IDec^^ra^|j^Ba"^epirS ion-making  by 
five  independent  tru^-See^  l|^Mk«te5es,,.-ftcr£"  and  cannot  accomplish  this 
goal.   To  meet  the  ne\ecf  f^jp^-^^tatewide  tuition  policy,  it  is 
necessary  to  reassign  tuition-setting  authority  from  the  segmental 
governing  boards  to  a  central  higher  education  planning  and  coordin- 
ating agency,  as  has  been  suggested  this  year  in  House  Bill  5756. 

The  development  of  a  statewide  policy  supporting  low,  subsidized 
tuition  levels  should  begin  with  an  appreciation  of  the  differences 
in  requirements  for  access  to  the  varying  levels  of  academic  study. 
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The  first  two  years  of  postsecondary  education,  regardless  of 
program,  mark  the  beginning  of  students'  first  explorations  into 
the  value  of  a  postsecondary  education.   It  is,  therefore,  most 
important  at  this  level  of  instruction  to  minimize  any  burdens  which 
tend  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  attendance  for  those  with  a  limited 
ability  to  pay. 

In  recognition  of  this  need,  the  Board  of  Regional  Community  Col- 
leges has  wisely  refrained  from  raising  tuition  to  the  higher  levels 
established  by  the  other  segments.   The  principle  of  lower  tuitions  for 
the  first  two  years  should  be  maintained.   The  minimal  tuition  that 
must  be  charged  at  this  level  of  instruction  serves  as  a  reminder  of 
the  real  economi.q,^^aliiA--©^*'~''3n"^^aSg^2i^g^^|^ ofl  student  support  for,  the 


cost  of  the  educati 
revenues  produced!  a 


ide^  at  -^hese  institutions.   The 
:ant  to  the  state's  continuing  capacity  to 


support  higher  equcation.   Such  a  minimum  tuition  charge  will  continue 
to  be  required  unjLasp.tf80puI^;L^?^^^^j^i.j^s -^^^  economic  conditions 

permit  the  Comjnon47eaJ.Jb]afJ<r)]|Q)'^^iJg[^uriWdfr^^   entitlement  to  the  first 
two  years  of  post4e£LQiida«y-'"e'd!ucatTon  similar  to  the  present  entitlement 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Under  current  tuition  policies,  students  in  the  first  two  under- 
graduate years  at  the  state's  universities  and  state  colleges  now 
pay  approximately  $200  more  in  tuition  than  students  at  the  community 
colleges.   Does  this  make  sense  in  terms  of  the  Commonwealth's 
commitment  to  maximizing  access  and  equal  opportunity?   Arguably, 
the  more  selective  admissions  requirements  of  these  institutions  are 
appropriately  matched  by  a  higher  "earnest"  or  tuition  requirement. 
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By  this  line  of  reasoning,  the  presumed  greater  degree  of  commitment 
of  these  students  would  mean  that  they  would  not  be  put  off  by  the  $200 
differential.   But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  this  is  true.   Admissions 
requirements  across  institutional  and  segmental  lines  have  not  been 
systematically  articulated.   The  tentativeness  of  the  commitment  of 
beginning  students  who  have  otherwise  been  prepared  for  university- 
level  instruction  may  be  just  as  great,  and  they  may  be  just  as 
easily  deterred  by  the  perceived  burden  of  tuition. 

State  policy  establishing  a  tuition  charge  for  the  first  two 
years  of  undergraduate  instruction  that^a  uniform  across  all  segments 
and  lower  than  the  upper  divi-aritJ^^^ajfts^^me  wquld  promote  the  state's 
interest  in  access^-^''tlB^»*t^^wt^^Sn  o^^Jthis  \policy  at  no  net  revenue 

loss    to   the   CoWo^eepia  w^ibl   require   adjustments    in   all   present 

\      %^-  '^       '  ^  \ 

tuitions.      The  igovT&Yning  boards    in   coopef:^t-apr\  with   the    Secretary 

\  ..'-  '^^  •       -  ^    \ 

of  Educational   A\ffairs    and   tho-- B6A2*a**of" Higher  Education   should 
undertake   an   imme\ii^-^e' .  rfevi-ev  of  Vti^  Witd^oir^djustments   that  will 


In  the  second  t\7p.--y^rs,  or  upper  level  of  undergraduate 
instruction,  tuition  is  appropriately  higher  —  about  $500  at  all 
institutions.   At  this  point,  students  have  experienced  two  years 
of  undergraduate  instruction.   They  are  in  a  better  position  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  continued  pursuit  of  a  bachelor's  or 
master's  degree.   While  increased  tuition  at  this  point  does 
represent  an  added  burden,  serious  students  will  demonstrate  their 
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commitment  by  directly  meeting  this  increased  expense  or  by  working 
with  the  student  financial  aid  office  to  solve  their  problems.   At 
the  same  time,  state  policy  should  continue  the  substantial  subsidy 
implied  by  a  low  tuition  to  ensure  that  even  the  committed  student 
is  not  barred  from  continued  access  by  economic  needs  that  are  not 
fully  satisfied  by  financial  aid  programs.   In  any  event,  the  differ- 
entials in  tuition  between  the  state  colleges  and  universities,  at 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  study,  should  be  eliminated.   In 
FY1979,  university  tuitions  for  the  upper^feyo  years  will  be  $525 
per  year;  the  present  state  co l].s-g€^^^^Kt ion \ rate  of  $500  should  be 
brought  up  to  this  sam^---i^5j;el 


It  is  neces^r^ 


te  all  tuition  f\^tes  at  the  graduate 


levels  of  instruotidwjS^In  the  professional-'-'f'i^rds ,  where  the 
possession  of  a  graduate  degree  ^C|rni^o!|ii^''^r.es\ii''t^s  in  higher  earning 


acity,  there  is  fa  pot^^^iaVaibi.i^'^  uCr  r;^p€ry  the  relatively  hi 
t  of  instruction  thfroudlvMptttre^  The  medical  school. 


gh 


cap< 
cos- 

where  tuition  is  $900 X  b^jEerfs  the  most  obvious  example.   Graduate 
study  in  engineering,  business  and  the  health  sciences  may  be 
similarly  categorized.   While  appropriate  forms  of  financial  aid 
must  be  made  available  to  needy  students  in  these  graduate  programs, 
the  economic  incentives  to  pursue  studies  at  this  level  make  it  less 
likely  that  a  student  will  be  deterred  by  the  burden  of  higher 
tuition  charges. 

In  liberal  arts  and  other  graduate  programs  where  there  is  less 
direct  connection  to  increased  earning  potential,  the  economic 
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incentives  for  continued  study  are  not  as  strong  or  immediate.   For 
these  other  graduate  programs,  tuition  levels  should  be  maintained 
at  or  only  slightly  higher  than  the  upper-level  undergraduate  tuition 
rate  in  order  to  encourage  study  in  these  important  fields. 

The  medical  school  poses  a  special  problem  in  terms  of  access 
and  costs.   The  annual  per  student  subsidy,  subtracting  the  $900 
tuition  payment,  is  about  $44,400.   While  the  students  receive  this 
extraordinary  subsidy,  they  are  developiil^a  'future  earning  capacity 


that  exceeds  that  of  most  Americ,ftns^&^  r^ically  higher  tuition  is 

•'■■■"  ^    ^'^        ''> 
not  the  answer  to  this  prpfel^Ck^  cSn^^uij'lic  subsidies  providing  to 

individuals  economic  b^|^^|ilfe^^l^fe:  are  in  excess  \of  demonstrable 


:n«: 


benefits  to  the  gen^raJ^a^lic  interest.  .  The  rlea^  student  would 
feel  the  burden  much  Vo^s  heavily  thiah  ^^the  ^b,'ui(3fehtr"1\7hose  financial 
resources  were  suffici^t  tUr^XToid  JLiiovw^lfinj^  sign  i  fie  ant  debt. 
Instead,  the  state  shouli^Ntreatl^^^'^cojar tracts  of  all  medical  students 
obligating  them  to  work  ir\  st^;fc€'-designated  community  or  public 
health  service  jobs  for  two  years  after  completion  of  their  training. 
This  approach  assures  equal  treatment  for  all  students,  while  it 
provides  a  form  of  pay-back  to  the  Commonwealth  in  return  for  its 
subsidizing  the  cost  of  instruction.   The  University  of  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Trustees  should  develop  such  contracts  immediately.   In  the 
absence  of  Board  action,  legislation  should  be  submitted  requiring 
such  a  program. 

Out-of-state  tuition  policy  needs  modification  as  well.   In 
general,  there  are  useful  reasons  for  providing  education  at  less 
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than  cost  to  non-residents.   These  include  the  needs  of  a  university 
for  a  student  body  that  meets  high  academic  standards  and  reflects 
diverse  experiences  and  backgrounds,  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth's 
commitment  to  the  New  England  Regional  Student  Program.   There  are 
points,  however,  at  which  this  policy  should  be  reconsidered.   One 
area  is  the  exemption  of  the  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy  from  the 
requirement  to  set  out-of-state  tuitions  at  no  less  than  95%  of 
instructional  costs.   Graduates  of  the  Massachusetts  Maritime 
Academy  receive  the  highest  starting ^j^a,ry  among  bachelor's  degree 
graduates  of  any  public  ins^ti-tQt^!#wi  Massachusetts.   According  to 
a  New  England  Boardr'"6j^)^i||Mj}^^;>  IW^ati'iMi  report,  the  Academy  enrolled 
about  eighteen  pfcc»^o^^^isd)f- state  residen-qs.   The  effect  of  the 


exemption  is  Dp  sl^sidize  the  educatioji.;-^f"-^^c»\iit-of-state  residents  at 
the  expense  of  V^sidents.   This^'isr- ■orf-'^pairr'treuJ^r  concern  because  of 
the  institution's  #a(S\^f ai%:AjXQf  tk>'-*"eni^ll---wft5iT^^   and  state  resident 
minority  studentsV  ^\  \t^^    '^:<^''''"^ 

It  is  not  rec^jdftended  that  tuition  automatically  rise  with 
inflation  or,  alternatively,  be  maintained  at  a  fixed  percent  of  the 
annual  per-student  maintenance  cost.   There  are  too  many  people 
whose  incomes  do  not  keep  pace  with  inflation.   The  tuition  levels 
discussed  above,  however,  must  be  periodically  reevaluated  both  in 
terms  of  changing  financial  aid  conditions  and  general  price  inflation, 

Apart  from  increased  levels  of  aid,  which  depend  primarily  on 
the  expansion  of  federal  grant  programs,  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  improved  access  through  student  financial  aid  lies  in  simplifi- 
cation and  more  systematic  management  of  aid  programs.   The  current 
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array  of  programs  baffles  the  outsider.   Leadership  must  be  exercised 
in  order  to  break  through  this  confusion.   At  present,  the  task  falls 
to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  which  administers  the  state's 
scholarship  program.   There  is  good  reason  based  on  past  performance 
to  doubt  its  capacity  to  execute  this  task,  and  the  only  real  solution 
may  lie  in  a  revitalized  state  planning  and  coordinating  agency. 
However,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  si^o^ld  be  encouraged  to  conduct 
a  thorough  review  of  the  student^-^-ail^^^fffliatXon.   This  review  could 


lead  to  better  coordin 


change  necessar, 
aid  resources.  \At 


s  aAd  to  the  legislative 


equitable  utilization  of  existing 


the  catalogues  hoV  issued  by  the  state's 


institutions  should  include  a  clearer  and' 


^^^ 


of   costs   and   aid  o^portuniti^g  tliap '-l^he'^db 


jmplete   presentation 


^^t 


Ij  ^ 


In  Massachusetts  ,\  Bot 


E.   HIGHER  E DUCAT  10?^  '''BimGBTJWS^ 

working  assumptions  and  methods  of 
budgeting  for  higher  education  are  flawed.   They  obscure  real  state 
costs.   The  effect  is  to  make  difficult  the  development  of  informed 
policy  decisions  and  the  evaluation  of  programs. 

The  standard  method  of  ranking  states  in  the  funding  of  public 
higher  education  is  to  use  the  amount  appropriated  to  higher  education 
institutions  in  a  state's  general  budget.   For  Massachusetts,  this 
results  in  underestimated  support  because  it  does  not  account  for 
associated  items  which  are  budgeted  elsewhere. 

These  other  costs  include  the  relatively  small  amounts  represented 
by  workmen's  compensation  and  unemployment  insurance  costs,  which 
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together  add  up  to  more  than  $1  million  in  expenditures  in  FY19  76  on 
behalf  of  higher  education  employees.   Much  more  significant  items 
are  health  insurance,  retirement  pensions  and  capital  outlay  for 
buildings  and  equipment.   Such  costs  are  never  directly  allocated 
back  to  the  institutional  budgets.   Furthermore,  the  accounting 
records  that  have  been  kept  for  most  of  these  items  make  precise 
assignment  of  costs  difficult.   However,  good  estimates  are  possible 
Higher  education  staff  make  up  about  twenty-one  percent  of  the  state 
work  force;  the  state's  share  of  grpjAgr^a^rance  costs  in  FY19  76  was 
$38  m.illion.   During  the  Y^'^'^^^J^^'^jp^^^k   education  employees  who 
are  now  retired  b^j^^^jyj^^J^^Jbw^^^^^^®^^ '  19^0-19  55,  they  made  up 
more  than  seven  p®rc( 

sion  expenditures  tor  FY1976  were  $7$  -^iil.Vdff. -wirrie  cost  to  the 

\  "/  ■■■-  ^"■'"  .'^^t^^'^'^'  ' 

Commonwealth  of  payiing  pri^jt^ipal  ahd,.  i-nt4;c«st  in  FY1976  for  higher 

education  capital  ou6^4y  bonds  4ji,t»tanding  for  the  1954-1971  period 


is  estimated  at  $55  mi: 

Together,  these  other  costs  added  about  $69  million  to  higher 
education  expenditures  in  FY19  76  representing  a  hidden  level  of 
funding  equal  to  more  than  $700  per  full-time  student. 

Higher  education  budgets  also  fail  to  present  critical  management 
and  policy  information  with  clarity.   Under  past  budget  procedures, 
it  has  been  possible  only  roughly  to  identify  the  program  costs  of 
specialized  institutions  such  as  the  Medical  School  and  the  Maritime 
Academy.   It  is  not  possible  to  differentiate  between  the  costs  of 
liberal  arts  and  occupational  programs  within  the  relatively  simple 
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program  structure  of  the  community  colleges.   More  difficult  is 
analysis  of  the  many  cost  differentiations  at  the  university  level 
that  result  from  the  various  degree  levels  and  programs  within  the 
separate  schools  and  colleges  of  a  university. 

Budgets  are  presented,  defended  and  appropriated  in  line  item 
form  —  in  an  accountant's  categories  of  expenditures  rather  than 
in  a  manager's  measures  of  performance.   There  are  no  uniform  tables 
of  organization  for  college  admin i^:feif^l^rs\or  for  faculty  staffing 


presented  for  executive  or 
and  receive  faculty-'-jSoa 
and  other  ranksX  wi 


,ive^a:evie> 


Institutions  request 


rofessor" , \"assistant  professor" 

\ 
am  or  curriculujiiv  designation  and  no 

Standards  for  di^trf^ution  among  the-  ^aridtis  -j^nlf s .   Policies  do 

exist  in  these  araas;  they  ar»  itt^<3«  ,by  3:r^xisteeerand  executives  who 


^'~t\ 


apply  them  with  the\  i^^xibility  tliatl  pharacterizes  policies  made 
outside  of  the  formaX^  Sl^^igM^  K^a?t5cess.   The  weakness  of  budget-making 
procedures  helps  to  cow^fert  the  institutions'  properly  guaranteed 
fiscal  autonomy  into  an  inappropriate  independence  from  close  budgetary 
analysis. 

Institutions  also  administer  significant  amounts  of  non-appropriated 
funds.   These  include  continuing  education  tuitions,  miscellaneous 
special  revenues,  federal  grants  and  contracts  and,  in  some  cases, 
endowment  funds.   For  example,  the  University  of  Massachusetts  total 
budget  in  Fyi977  was  $172  million,  almost  $65  million  above  the  state 
appropriation  for  that  year. 

While  the  law  requires  that  the  majority  of  these  funds  must  be 
managed  in  a  manner  consistent  with  state  accounting  standards,  they 


are  not  integrated  into  the  standard  state  appropriation  process, 
although  they  are  spent  in  many  cases  for  functions  identical  to 
state  appropriated  monies.   Thus  the  state  review  of  their  use  is 
limited  to  issues  of  accounting  practice  and  excludes  analysis  of 
productivity  and  effectiveness. 

This  is  particularly  evident  in  continuing  education.   With 
increasing  frequency,  institutions  pursue  continuing  education 
programs  as  a  source  of  discretionary  income.   The  differences 
between  continuing  education  and  day^^p; oghams  are  blurring.   This 
has  an  affect  upon  access,  becalls^  COTfcinuiXg  education  students 


pay  higher  prices,  and  aLst)  Aftp^&iate  educat:^nal  and  fiscal  planning 
VThile  the  law  requir;er's  ^FjJSLp^^^  programs  oj^^i^t-^  at  no  cost  to  the 
Commonwealth,  tfeferd^JOBflPno  standards-fjfeji*:  <va^d^cribing  the  direct 
and  indirect  cos-ts  tcPxhe  state  oi  .fj^hi^^hjii^qyene  buildings  and 


other  support  that  K^ake  cont^nh^na  f^^capix^n   programs  possible;  and 
b)  requiring  that  depQsitlL,''tQ^i^  s>^e  treasury  be  made  accordingly. 
Under  current  budget  prAc^^ffes-,'  such  a  significant  aspect  of  the 
educational  picture  in  the  state  remains  free  of  evaluation. 

The  inadequacy  of  higher  education  budget  procedures  makes  it 
difficult  to  use  the  budget  effectively  in  forming  policy.   The 
basic  problem  is  the  lack  of  consistent  information  needed  to  arrive 
at  judgments  about  costs  and  subsequent  evaluations  of  quality  and 
productivity. 

It  is  necessary  to  institute  a  budget  which  integrates  all  fund 
sources  and  provides  cost,  resource  and  productivity  data  at  the 


program  level,  —  e«g-f  not  only  for  a  college's  baccalaureate 
program,  but  also  for  each  9^  bitje  concentrations  within  that  program, 

Without  such  hard  daj 
to  develop  haltingly 
recommendations  tjzf  i^Wfec^Sfcrogram  f uUj^feLn^gv  in  a  specific  area  can  be 
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III.   A  PROPOSAL  FOR  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  preceding  sections  of  this  paper  document  that  the 
Commonwealth's  prime  need  is  for  improved  coordination  in  higher 
education.   The  need  for  change  in  organization  is  secondary,  but 
the  facts  clearly  show  that  more  rational  organization  of  our 
public  colleges  and  universities  would  make  the  task  of  coordination 


significantly  easier. 

In  Massachus 
education  crganiz 
This  is  most  evident 
principle  is  orga 
community  coll' 
exception  of  theXcommun 
however,  the  Commo 
ized  in  patterns  tha 


ajtor  principles  of  higher 
izmjg  pr\nciple  relates  to  region, 
gional  universities.   The  other 
to  lgf^<8\orv  instruction.   The 

le.   With  the 
two  regional  universities, 
ion  segments  are  not  organ- 
follow  one  or  both  of  these 


principles . 

There  may  be  as  many  ways  to  organize  colleges  and  universities 
as  there  are  different  parties  and  interests  involved.   However,  the 
identity  and  contributions  of  the  current  segments  and  institutions 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  new  forms  of  organization. 
The  most  radical  approach  is  to  unify  the  thirty  colleges  and 
universities  into  essentially  one  institution  with  a  single  board 
of  trustees,  leaving  to  that  board  ultimate  discretion  on  funding, 
campus  mission,  and  program  assignment  and  location.   This  was 


proposed  in  a  bill  filed  by  the  Senate  President  in  1976.   Other 
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options  give  greater  emphasis  either  to  consistency  in  level  of 
instruction  or  to  regional  identity.   All  approaches  were  included 
for  study  and  recommendation  by  a  new  coordinating  agency  proposed 
by  the  Governor  in  legislation  which  was  also  filed  in  1976. 
A.   THE  STRENGTHS  OF  REGIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

Of  the  basic  directions  available,  organization  by  regions 
under  a  statewide  coordinating  board  is  the  most  promising. 
Regional  organization  has  the  following  strengths: 

1.   It  locates  decision-making  close  to  those  most  affected. 


It  renews  and  enhances  the  role 
by  making  possible  a  signifij 
institutions  that  share  a 
purpose. 


)f  the  voluntary  lay  trustee 
leasure  of  control  over 
jgional  identity  and 


It  opens  th 
among  colle 
cally  clos 
by  rigi 


It   remo 

to   ratioiial 
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a  scale  of 

education, 

It  increase 
regions  by 


g  and  complementary  activity 
ties  which \  although  geographi- 
ctively  shut*  dff  from  each  other 
ndaries.    >^^/*>\  \ 

pretext  of  segrl^erkfeal^.^&il^tij^ction  that  is  used 
e  the  most  obViciaS  ^Jei§^^^o£^upli cation  -- 
similar  p,rc,^r^s  ^«f  f^Mred^'y  neighboring  institu- 
fostej;:^  ^hfe^  Goi^oiiciaifaon  of  such  programs  at 
c^era^ibli-  tha't'^^ijfe  T^s^r^e.   effective,  provides  better 
a  rvd  "GEKairTtail'^s*'^  cjz^s  s 


access  for  students  within  their 
hg  segmental  transfer  barriers. 


6 

7 


It  aids  the  cause  of  regional  equity  in  resource  distribution. 

It  establishes  at  the  local  level  a  relationship  between 
education  and  regional  economic  needs  and  demands,  and  gives 
focus  to  the  community  service  functions  of  our  colleges  and 
universities. 
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8.  It  offers  a  strong  structure  for  integrating  the  planning 
of  secondary  and  postsecondary  education  activities,  such 
as  those  of  the  regional  vocational  schools,  to  achieve 
maximum  impact  and  efficiency. 

9.  It  fosters  integration  of  continuing  education  components 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  curriculum,  and  sets  bounds  to 
entrepreneurial  expansion  that  serves  narrow  institutional 
interests. 

There  must  be  full  public  review  of  the  merits  of  a  regionally 
organized  system.   The  discussion  that  follows  outlines  the  major 
components  of  such  a  system. 
B.   THE  REGIONS  AND  THEIR  INSTITUTIONS 

Five  geographic  regions  are  identified  on  the  map  shown  on  the 
next  page.   With  the  exceptionp-f^|j|TO*se  (of  the  Boston  region,  boundary 
lines  are  drawn  on  the  b^r«^  ^^^re^p&t  cotomunity  college  attendance 
patterns.   For  exap'^^fj^kow^^^miding   a  majority  of  their  students 

to  Massasoit  vCort^Kr^^^Col^ege  are  incli^d^-iiX  the  Southeastern 

\  \^  C  ^-  " '"^  -^  \ 

Region,  while  \.ho^^*^ending  a  maiptity  i^o^'^uinsVgamond  Community 

College  are  included  in  tha-'^'Centr^J:;.  M^«^aphtisetts  Region.   The  Boston 

\       -^  ''  '■■  '^-^-^  ^' 
Region,  as  an  urb^n  pe^nt^^r,  ih6^«de&-^he  City  of  Boston,  those  suburbs 

immediately  contiguQu^  tO;.  th^^^^ity  and  the  town  of  Wellesley.   The 

population  count  for  i^^^rn  region  is  shown  on  the  map. 

Grouped  within  each  of  these  regions  are  the  thirty  existing 

campuses  of  state-supported  higher  education.   Southeastern 

Massachusetts  has  six  campuses:   Southeastern  Massachusetts  University, 

Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy,  Bridgewater  State  College,  Cape  Cod 

Community  College,  Bristol  Community  College  and  Massasoit  Community 

College.   Boston  has  six  campuses:   the  University  of  Massachusetts 

at  Boston,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  Boston  State  College,  Roxbury 
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Community  College,  Bunker  Kill  Community  College  and  Massachusetts 
Bay  Community  College.   Northeastern  Massachusetts  has  five  campuses 
the  University  of  Lowell,  Salem  State  College,  Northern  Essex 
Cominunity  College,  North  Shore  Community  College  and  Middlesex 
Community  College.   Central  Massachusetts  has  six  campuses:  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School  at  Worcester,  Worcester 
State  College,  Framingham  State  College,  Fitchburg  State  College, 
Quinsigamond  Community  College  and  Mq;iJ»i\t  Wachusett  Community  College 
Western  Massachusetts  has  seven  cafroj^PfeesK  the  University  of 


Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  We 


College,  Holyoke  Commun 
College,  Greenfield 
What  is 


liege.  North  Adams  State 


Technical  Community 
ge  and  ?^^^kfh\re  Community  College 
n^tede«A  $«  the  develoriTmpfft^?<jp<f  i^  regional  systems 


which  will  emphasvize'^^academic  exoeii^^zi-ce  ^^njr  regional  service.   Each 
regional  system  wou'id  be  govern'^d^'^D^)  a  Jtfoard  of  trustees  with  essen- 


\ 


..:a 


J 


tially  the  same  power^^  a-s  pret^^^  segmental  boards  possess.   Each 
existing  institution  wou'lo^^e-^^an  its  separate  identity  and  its  own 
president,  and  would  be  surrject  to  trustee  policy-making  and  to  the 
mandates  of  a  strengthened  statewide  coordinating  agency.   The  focal 
point  of  each  region  would  be  its  University  Center  whose  president 
would  also  serve  as  the  board's  chief  executive  officer.   Administra- 
tive staff  and  functions  would  be  concentrated  at  the  university 
centers. 

State  colleges  and  community  colleges  would  be  distinguished  by 


i 


their  program  emphases.   The  academ.ic  mission  of  the  state  colleges 
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would  be  liberal  arts  education,  with  professional  or  career 
specialization  limited  to  the  upper  division.   The  mission  of  the 
community  colleges  would  be  a  continuation  of  their  present  emphasis 
on  providing  broad  access  through  a  curriculum  that  offers  remedial, 
vocational,  terminal  and  transfer  programs.   The  university  centers 
would  be  the  academic  core  of  each  region.   Accordingly,  the 
university  centers  would  be  the  major  providers  of  specialized 
curricula  for  the  region,  would  enrol>^m^re  upper  division  than 
lower  division  students,  and  wouj^^^H^ern  \nd  administer  the  region's 
graduate  programs 

Standard   student   g^rCiiLnSwihjKid   transf er.pxplicies  would   be 

'"V'^   \ 

established   to       i    i   ^iii^ii  "H#TiTi|^> Tl 1 1     ii  j1i    eacj;i\te,^'ipri''^  institutions   and 

^5^istration.      Trans- 

a.ys>o   be  fostered  to  enable 


to  make  full  use 

fer  and  cross-as 

those  who  so  wished  Hnd  wec^  >  ffuaJCSi-'^d^'^o  have  the  Drofessional 

benefit  of  participatii^^n«^\5|j^^r><rivision  or  graduate  instruction. 

No  system  can  af ford^^cfopjfSlete  regionalization,  and  the  proper 
balance  of  statewide  focus  and  regional  service  is  delicate  and 
complex.   Detailed  decisions  about  regional  and  statewide  missions 
should  be  provided  by  a  strong  state  coordinating  agency. 

Organization  of  the  thirty  colleges  and  universities  into  the 
five  regions  proposed  would  provide,  however, the  opportunity  for 
further  specialization  and  differentiation  in  areas  of  program 


strengths  that  already  exist. 
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For  example,  the  Southeastern  Massachusetts  region  has,  in  the 
University's  marine  biology  program  and  in  the  Maritime  Academy's 
transportation  and  marine  engineering  programs,  a  program  base  for 
development  of  specialization  in  marine  science  and  technology. 

The  Northeastern  region  could  become  an  engineering  center 
built  around  the  existing  engineering  programs  at  the  University  of 
Lowell.   In  addition,  it  now  has,  in  programs  at  Lowell,  Salem  State, 
and  the  three  community  colleges^/%a  base  for  a  concentration  in 
business  and  management.    j/\^^         \ 

The  plan  proposes  th;e?J^^rbabj^shmen\  of  a  new  university  in  the 
Central  Massachusetta/r^j^^Mupon  the  cuiyiWit  base  of  the  Worcester 
Medical  School,  aji^^^ftjBcate  collego,^^^  B[it»s;hburg,  Worcester  and 
Framingham.   Hej^U^SKofessions  ti^'a^nlr^Ki^^/^e  natural  primary 
concentration;  ^»^burg  and  \fpSfi6*eiBterJ>^e  significant  numbers  of 
students  in  nursing  and  den^l^^h;2^^e  programs.   Framingham 's 
programs  in  home  ecor^in^'fe-^!^  dietetics  and  Fitchburg's  program  in 
special  education  wouddO>^9«Jrnplementary  to  a  health  training  con- 
centration, v^ 

At  the  center  of  the  Western  region  would  be  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  which  would  retain  its  status  as  the 
state's  preeminent  academic  institution,  its  land  grant  university, 
and  the  primary  provider  of  doctoral  instruction. 

At  the  center  of  the  Eastern  region  would  be  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston.   The  regional  concentration  here  would  be 
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a  continuation  of  the  current  focus  on  education  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  city.   The  region's  institutions  would  be  characterized  by 
service  to  the  non-traditional  student  through  an  urban-based  and 
related  liberal  arts  curriculum.   A  part  of  that  concentration  would 
be  a  special  focus  on  continuing  education  and  on  job  retraining,  a 
critical  need  in  the  Boston  area.   In  addition,  this  region  has  the 
largest  concentration  of  fine  arts  majors,  at  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston.   It 
has  the  potential  to  develop  as  the  state's  center  for  such  instruc- 


tion. 
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Student  movement  amo\g  regions,  'K^cfuiT^a  central  coordinating  board 


with   the   power   to  make  \-hQ-  fieicfe 


\ 


e-  nepesj 
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C.   MANAGEMENT,  RESOURCESVAI 


A  \N 


Statewide  changes. 


ALITY  WITHIN  A  REGIONAL  SYSTEM 


Reorganization  of  the  ktate ' s  public  higher  education  institutions 
into  regional  entities  will  not  in  itself  resolve  the  issues  of 
management,  resources,  and  quality.   Like  program  assignment  and 
missions,  these  issues  will  need  to  be  addressed  by  a  strong  statewide 
coordinating  authority  and  by  the  governing  boards  of  the  regional 
systems. 
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Management;   Executive  Function 

The  proposed  regional  system  offers  the  state  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a  better  functioning  management  structure  by  eliminating  the 
present  central  offices  of  the  state  colleges,  community  colleges 
and  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  substituting  for  them,  regional 
management  staff  at  each  of  the  university  centers.   Through  these 
regional  offices,  governing  boards  v/ill  be  able  to  plan  for  and 
evaluate  the  goals  of  the  regional^^^niits  in  a  close  but  differentiated 
configuration.   Unlike  the  pre,s^|^^gov\rning  boards,  they  will  not 
be  hampered  by  geographioal  ^jff^perl|^on  an^  the  absence  of  institutional 
coordination.       y        ^^^J^ 

The  challefT^^^^H^^tive  manag^rf^t'^'yill  be  greater  within 
the  proposed\.re^^n|pL  system.   E^aif'-^pi'e«J,<^nt^ill  be  responsible  not 
only  for  the  management  of  the  uriiver^ty^center  but  also  for  the 

\        \-)''  r/c"^  ^'^ 

managem^ent   of   th\  whole -'and '^'tktie,Mu^€^  be    able   to   demonstrate    a 
command  of    the    full^  ir^iige  '©'^-''^mailagerial    functions.      Boards   will   need 


A  V 


oMay^s  successful  manager  is  often  a  generalist 
with  transferable  skills;  that  such  managers  may  be  found  on  faculties 
and  elsev/here,  perhaps  in  business,  very  possibly  in  public  service. 
It  is  as  likely  that  a  non-academic  career  can  produce  a  good  college 
president  as  it  is  that  a  well-respected  senior  professor  will  be 
unable  to  perform  effectively  in  the  arena  of  complex  institutional 
management.   It  is  thus  entirely  possible  that  the  increasingly  diffi- 
cult tasks  of  leadership  will  lead  to  the  selection  of  more  candidates 
from  non-traditional  career  paths. 
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Search  committees  should  be  required  to  seek  the  acceptance  of 
their  selection  criteria  by  the  state  coordinating  agency  to  ensure 
that  presidents  of  regional  institutions  possess  skills  and  qualities 
which  are  clearly  in  keeping  with  the  missions  and  programs  of  the 
regions.   Here  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  state  system,  the  influ- 
ence of  a  strong  coordinating  agency  will  help  to  assure  maximum 
educational  effectiveness. 
Management;   Planning  y^\ 

Second  only  in  importance  "torj^f  serection  of  a  president  is  the 
process  by  which  an  institutixj^^^'ot^fcs  its.  academic  quality  by 
long-range  planning.   S;^6h  P^R^yg  must  provrde  faculty  members  with 
the  freedom  to  pur^^  wa^l^Bcademic  and^|c)i'blfirly  work  without  undue 
constraints,  wh^l^KsslBirWig  that  stuciel^'^  ^#^^th^r  full  measure  of 
instructional  va Jsue  .^*^The  institiit^nj^ust  xfrovide  faculty  members 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of—joBi'  $i&ci^i>y  while  maintaining  staffing 
flexibility  to  meet  ch^hg±i\^y^s^^d&<     In  respect  to  both  of  these 
issues,  the  regional  sys\ei6  offers  attractive  possibilities  for 
instructional  variety  and  innovation,  for  in-service  faculty  develop- 
ment, and  for  the  staffing  flexibility  essential  in  an  uncertain 
period  when  change  will  be  necessary  and  growth  unlikely. 

Long-range  planning  must  be  an  ongoing  process.   It  depends 
upon  information  resources  which  may  not  pertain  to  an  individual 
institution  but  which  do  pertain  to  the  state's  entire  range  of 
educational  and  manpower  needs.   As  the  state  coordinating  authority 
fulfills  its  mandate  to  engage  in  statewide  master  planning,  regional 
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systems  will  not  only  have  their  missions  and  programs  clearly  defined, 

but  they  will  also  have  access  to  a  data  base  that  will  permit  them 
to  engage  in  orderly  planning.   The  existence  of  institutions  of 
each  type  within  a  region  will  allow  management  to  plan  curricula 
in  depth  for  the  region  as  a  whole  and  thus  to  allocate  faculty  and 
other  resources  in  a  way  that  maximizes  their  potential. 
Management:   Tenure 

In  the  Commonwealth's  institutions,  the  percentage  of  tenured 
faculty  and  their  relative  youth  lopkrs  some  colleges  into  nearly 
immovable  stances.   The  concepJz^^Q3^^ure\ias   in  recent  years  come 
under  increasing  suspicion  jjgd^|P:ack.   YetXexcept  for  those  few 
institutions  which  j?t^\k^^^ct^&^   the  princip^e\^of  tenure,  no 
institution  ha^a»rS|pBj  it.   For  praj^M-oil^Seassons ,  unless  a  group   { 
of  comparable  iXstifetions  across  th^'h.^Pt^k^weife  to  act  in  concert, 
the  abolition  of  \enure  would  prbba^3^  b©--^ost  devastating  upon  that 

\  -  *'   '  ^       ^ 

institution  (or  sysxiem)  whichv^^^ptjeu  abolition.   It  seems,  therefore, 

impractical  to  recommend'r^Giife  abolition  of  tenure  in  the  Commonwealth, 

\  \ 

even  though,  on  balance,  its  disadvantages  may  outweigh  its  advan- 
tages.  Instead,  colleges  and  universities  should  work  toward 
controlling  tenure  or  reducing  it  to  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the 
faculty  where  it  has  become  too  high. 

Under  the  proposed  regional  system,  the  state's  overall  percen- 
tage of  tenured  faculty  will  not  be  altered.   Some  systems,  by  virtue 
of  the  existence  within  them  of  relatively  young  institutions,  will 
have  lower  percentages  of  tenured  faculty  than  others.   But  few  will   i 
fall  below  the  established  goal  of  fifty-two  percent,  the  percentage 

J 
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of  tenured  faculty  in  all  private  higher  education  institutions 
throughout  the  country.   The  flexibility  inherent  in  the  regional 
unit  reduces  the  difficulty  confronting  boards  and  presidents  who 
realize  the  need  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  tenured  faculty  members 
Boards  will  need  to  develop  explicit  tenure  and  promotion  policies, 
consistent  with  the  differing  requirements  of  the  institutions 
within  each  region.   The  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  tenure 
and  the  conditions  under  which  i*r^^|^n  Vs  granted  and  revoked  must  be 
explicit.   Grievance  and  agrp^^r  prWEedurss  must  be  established. 
Finally,  tenure  poli^isy  miJra^lSj::onsidered  Vithin  the  context  of 
collective  har^^y^^L^0^Xit   is  inevit^h^l!^  Vhat  faculty  contracts 
will  seek  to\ re^^f oM:e  and  ensure  l^'ejlprw'i^egtes  of  senority. 
Resources     \  .C,.\~.*~       Lj 

Public  higher  eduG«tioff  .h^'s:-,%Snai^le  and  intangible  resources 

'   :■  ■  .^r}%-/  . 

representing  both  "^n^  fetioir^^s  irtvestment  by  the  state  and  a  rich 
resource  for  our  ciMzfens^  These  resources,  grossly  stated,  are 
represented  by  the  buildings  —  classrooms,  libraries,  and  labora- 
tories —  of  our  thirty  institutions  and  by  the  people  who  make 
education  possible:  the  faculties,  administrators,  and  staffs  of 
the  higher  education  system.   A  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
these  resources  are  the  fixed  costs  of  maintaining  buildings,  of 
stocking  libraries,  of  equipping  laboratories  and  of  staffing  the 
institutions  themselves.   Within  the  constraint  of  a  static  economy, 
a  student  market  that  may  or  may  not  increase  but  which  will  in  any 
event  require  more  financial  aid,  and  a  predictable  inflation  rate  of 
at  least  five  percent  per  year,  the  Commonwealth  and  its  institutions 
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must  be  imaginative  in  the  ability  to  develop  those  resources 
already  available.   The  likelihood  of  growth  in  resources  is  small 
but  their  development  is  a  challenge  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

The  regional  system  offers  an  attractive  alternative  to  some 
of  the  problems  raised  by  increasingly  strained  resources.   The 
flexibility  of  staffing  afforded  by  a  group  of  institutions  integrated 
by  one  governing  board  permits  the  assir^i^ient  of  faculty  members  in 
keeping  with  their  interests  an^^-^^bj^Eie s  ^nd  with  institutional 
needs.   Academic  of f icers^mtia^^^^agMative^  in  developing  in- 
service  programs  f o;c>^^l tfnJah J^fflMliien t  of  the  regtion  '  s  overall 
teaching  re  source  s^T  ^ap^uc^  faculty  "r^t^f^\n^nV"  presents  formid- 
able difficulties.,  i^should  be  at^Ay^T^q .v;-,,\\jarep^  and 
interdisciplinary  Vurricula  h€^''. pr.0}j^ai  fo^iJ^  ^Y^sJ^i*^  ways  in  which 

\        /'*>'   .Ja.       '^  '   \    r^  ^'''''^ 

to  revitalize  faculty  irt€^ber^i'''V^Begipi1al  systems  offer  unparalleled 
opportunities  for  sucm  :^j(cwl€Y^''^velopment.   These  methods,  as  well 
as  inter-institutional  '^i"oans"  of  faculty  members,  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  faculties  can  change  and  acquire  flexibility  at 
relatively  low  cost  while  adding  to  the  value  of  the  institution's 
intellectual  capital. 

In  departments  or  programs  where  student  demand  becomes  greater 
than  an  individual  institution's  capacity  to  staff  it,  competent 
faculty  members  can  be  transferred  from  a  similar  program,  at  another 
institutional  level.   Programs  at  different  levels  can  be  combined 
and  integrated  to  achieve  not  only  curricular  depth  and  cost-effective 
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instruction  but  also,  through  the  pooling  of  faculty  members,  a  more 
effective  use  of  a  region's  instructional  resources.   Where  these 
means  fail,  deans  and  presidents  should  have  the  freedom  and  the 
strength  to  offer  early  retirement  to  those  whose  usefulness  has 
been  diminished.   At  the  very  least,  deans  should  be  able  to  provide 
alternative  employment  within  the  region  which  frees  instructional 
funds  for  their  most  productive  use. 

A   further   advantage   of   the   regional    system   lies    in   the   opportun- 
ity  to   create,    from  existing    institutj^gf^a   arVd   faculties,    vital   and 
energetic   new  programs   which,    daf'ija^a  ^|feriod\of    stable   budgets    and 
declining   enrollments,    m>q^M:  iJPfekpiJBerwise   be   achievable.      When 
money   is    tight   ^''^^^'"'^j^jH^^^^I^^^  "^^   cut,    painfull  \hoices  must   be  made. 
These   can   to   someXexil^L^be  minimized  by  'XK^:k4q^  Nef  f  ective   use   of 
available   resources\      And   the   ecoi^lai.!&!^   tfvf^^acjjgieieved  by   pooling 

the  resources  of  sev^al  ixi^titttliipn^^n-in^ke  available  otherwise 

^    ■?^-"  ■  J.   *  "^  .^    '^ 

unavailable  funds  for  feifegr^,  i^Rd  fa:t5ulty  development,  and  for  new 
projects  which  bring  vitNarit^»^nd  energy  to  an  institution  under 
fiscal  constraint.   To  develop  imaginative  programs  during  a 
no-growth  period  is  difficult  but  not  impossible.   It  is  more  feasi- 
ble when  institutions  function  within  cooperative  arrangements  such 
as  the  regional  system  provides. 

Crucial  to  the  enhancement  of  resources  is  the  development  of 
new  programs  which  answer  state  and  student  needs  without  compromising 
academic  integrity.   As  a  nation  we  are  facing  the  obsolescence  of 
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certain  fields  of  study  and  the  birth  of  several  new  ones.   As         ^ 
developers  of  new  knowledge  and  new  techniques  for  applying  knowledge, 
our  institutions  can  respond  to  the  state's  need  for  economic 
development  by  investigating  new  fields  of  study.   Examples  of  new 
fields  are  aquaculture  with  its  implications  for  our  food  supply; 
energy  conservation  and  energy  development  technologies;  and  programs 
that  teach  us  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  dwindling  resources  as 
well  as  our  one  fixed  resource:  the  LalWX  Such  programs  can  best  be 
implemented  in  an  integrated  r^^^M^Mj^ystem,  where  basic  research 
can  be  done  at  the  graduajfer^''i|v^^%nd  appliecl  at  both  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  l.e^ii0^ff S |y^irs  in  the  community  colleges  will 
then  be  learniilg  t^  s«r^ce  element  of^-^fe^  technology  in  the 
environment  whera  tlw*^  techno  logy  i/fca,^^  .^i^\.  l^^ln^^eveloped  and 
refined.   The  statWide  coord^natv^v '^arjS^an  act  imaginatively  to 
establish  incentives\f^,^]je'gi6xD3t.-wh>ern  improve  their  performance 
through  integrated  plaxjnUjh^-'aj>d''^program  activities. 
Quality  X^x-^ 

There  is  no  uniformity  of  quality  across  existing  segments  and 
the  proposed  regional  structure  offers  no  panacea  for  this  problem. 
It  does  ,  however,  provide  the  possibility  of   more  stimulating 
teaching  and  therefore  a  more  exiciting  environment  for  students. 

Students  in  each  of  the  five  regions  of  the  state  would  have 
access  in  the  first  two  years  to  approximately  the  same  programs. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  recognize  the  hazards  of  standard 
statewide  college  curricula  and  their  possibly  stultifying  effect 
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upon  students  who,  upon  graduation  from  high  school,  expect  of  their 
first  college  experience  a  set  of  new  and  broad  choices. 

Curricula  must  be  designed  with  an  understanding  of  the  problem 
of  reconciling  the  tensions  between  access,  with  its  implied  uniform- 
ity of  programs,  and  the  educational  value  of  choice.   There  must  be, 
however,  a  curricular  core  that  ensures  that  all  students  will  acquire 
basic  skills  in  the  critical  areas  of  reading,  writing,  and  mathematics 

Broadly  outlined,  a  region's  curriculuin  would  consist  of  the 
following  elements.   The  first  two  yp«^|^ho\ild  offer  a  basic  skills 
core  required  of  all  student s.^^'-i^-rf^hoo^fes  ii\  vocational  and  liberal 
arts  courses  constitut^w^^^^  Ig^^der  of  a  students'  program. 

Vocational  prograjlfis  ^puM^^^j^rared  to  markeJ^atfajLeX  skills,  particularly 

\  ^L.,i«^  .■^\^.^      I  \ 

those  manpower  neens  lp«x  exist  withinr  Csf^^giQii'li'il  Students  choosing 

\  .^■':   •■•,  ,^  ■'■  ';.-v.W^*  3 

the  liberal  arts  associate's  d^gaf^«j, v6uld^^yiVe„3tfequate  preparation 

V     ■•"   '^^   "  \lP  ^^^ 
to  transfer  into  the  Ifin^Jftwo  ^e^>^of,A^our-year  institution 

within  the  region,  or,  \t^'4.\^^^^X9XX.Y   is  sought  which  exists  else- 

where,  to  the  final  two  \^?ti^ ot   a  program  at  a  four-year  institution 

outside  the  region. 

A  more  serious,  and  less  easily  resolved,  difficulty  is  posed 

by  the  curriculum  of  the  state  colleges.   Historically  institutions 

to  train  teachers  for  the  state's  public  school  system,  they  have 

been  unable  to  throw  off  that  image.   The  paramount  need  is  to 

develop  the  state  colleges  into  true  liberal  arts  institutions. 
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This  need  calls  for  major  curricular  change.   It  is  likely  that, 
on  the  one  hand,    the  diminishing  pool  of  teaching  jobs  and,  on  the 
other,  the  stimulus  of  a  college  in  a  larger  university  environment 
may  drive  down  the  number  of  students  who  perceive  an  education 
major  as  either  a  marketable  skill  or  a  desirable  preparation  for 
life  in  a  rapidly  changing  society.   In  addition,  it  is  possible  to 
reduce  the  number  of  education  students  by  limiting,  at  each  state 
college,  the  number  who  are  allowed  to  elect  that  program. 

Nevertheless  it  will  not  be  easy  to  transform  the  state  colleges 
into  liberal  arts  colleges  and  it>^unlikely  that  it  can  be  achieved 
within  even  a  five-year  per><3^j{^^^^ke ,  asy^  elsewhere,  a  greatly 
strengthened  coordin^;trlTigHmail^^can  exercise  an  effective  program 
review  f^i^cti^jj<^aji^^rf»t|^  course  and  program  offerings  to  see  that 
they  are  congru^t^mtri  mission  as  i^^a^^jen.  defined;  and  can  act 
decisively  andXef f ectively  to^etTiWinaifcYCt^Wep^sary  program  duplica- 
tion  and  programs  for  v;^ch.>^lie"  wta^eVja^anpower  needs  indicate  there 
is  a  small  or  dimi\n\%l¥li^(g'>npecr.^x^ajor  programmatic  changes  initiated 
by  the  coordinatingXaf en^y^ill  help.   Furthermore,  they  will,  by 
eliminating  duplication,  free  resources  of  people  and  dollars  to 
develop  new  programs.   Finally,  the  close  association  within  the  new 
regional  system  of  many  academic  programs  at  different  levels  should 
in  itself  provide  the  stimulus  for  innovative  and  imaginative  change. 

The  most  influential  element  in  any  grouping  of  academic  institu- 
tions, and  the  most  complex,  is  the  university.   The  regional  system 
proposes  that  within  the  configuration  of  colleges  one  institution. 
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the  university,  would  offer  those  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs 
that  V70uld  give  the  region  its  special  academic  focus.   Each  univer- 
sity center  would  be  a  statewide  resource  as  well.   At  Lowell,  for 
instance,  the  state  would  have  its  technological  university;  at 
Amherst  would  be  the  state's  research  university,  with  programmatic 
emphasis  upon  the  liberal  arts  and  traditional  graduate  programs;  at 
Worcester,  the  university  center  would  be  focused  broadly  on  the 
life  sciences,  with  the  schools  of  medicine  and  nursing,  and  doctoral 
and  post-doctoral  programs  in  the  life^-^iences  augmenting  its  purpose; 
in  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  prp<^^^^  in\narine  science  and  techno- 
logy would  characterize  the  jyfad^^^e  oHieringv?  and  the  undergraduate 
strength  of  the  univer§ix^j^e^^pi^ar  and  in  BostNDn,  the  state  urban 
university,  there^^^^yll^^^^a^CTitional  emphjf^jB  pnVfine  arts  and 
continuing  educa\ioi!^^J|^  -^\,^'^  t-l^^ 

Such  organization  suggested^" A^re;.  Cc|f ers^tudents  m  Massachusetts 


niza\ion  suggested^" ,l^,0rQ.  Cc|f  ers^tudents  in  Massac 

\  -.  J ''  *  c  S.    -^  y^ 

ity  foR  BlCC^^^'Xo  v0hBk.-LQ;r(k\   training,  liberal  ai 

;ea^  ^rof  ^^oj 


equal  opportunity  foR  acce^^S '4;o  ^^<^cwtip^^l  training,  liberal  arts 
education,  and  advanced^  {ftrofoi^iploj^al  training.   Much  of  this  education 
can  be  acquired  regionally,  a^:  a  minimum  cost  to  the  student.   When 
a  student  seeks  programs  not  available  in  the  home  region,  or  where 
a  student's  great  strength  or  interest  may  dictate  a  higher  or  more 
sophisticated  level  of  study,  access  to  programs  in  other  regions 
must  be  assured.   Financial  aid  programs  and  admissions  policies 
must  be  developed  accordingly  under  the  overall  direction  of  the 
statevTide  coordinating  board. 
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Thus,  regional  organization  provides  a  starting  point  for 
addressing  deficiencies  and  needs.   Regional  organization  will  serve 
the  state  as  well  as  the  student  and  will  balance  the  public  interest 
in  economic  manpov^er  effectiveness  against  the  institutional  autonomy 
and  traditional  values  of  higher  education.   Regional  organization 
protects  the  basic  values  upon  which  education  is  based  and  offers 
some  advantages  which  could  not  oth'^^is^  be  achieved  under  present 
demographic  and  economic  condir£i^l0?s.^^    \ 

All  proposals  to  re«rrg|JJfcLzmhigher  educVtion  are  based  upon  a 


1. 


recognition  of  its,x5ur^nM^  MenlEif ied  def ioi^<5^ies  and  have  as  their 
purpose  the  pr^se3W^tM)n^of  those  charActeriS^^cs^^  which  have  given 
our  institutionsX  th$-ir  quality.   But  the  I'teno^erm  result  of  regional 


organization  can  b"fe  institutions  of'-iV'ne^s^lled  quality  at  every  level. 
Public  confidence  in\,  the  value^^'c^f  otlblic  higher  education  depends 
upon  the  achievement  of  thi"^  ^K^^sult. 
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IV.   RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  preceding  pages  review  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
state's  public  higher  education  system.   That  review  looked  particu- 
larly at  the  system's  capacity  to  respond  creatively  to  the  challenges 
posed  by  changes  in  population  and  economic  conditions  over  the  next 
two  decades.   The  paper  is  written  as  a  preliminary  working  draft  to 
allow  broad  discussion  and  consultation.   The  goal  is  to  develop  a 
higher  education  planning  process  which  can  tr:e'gjj^  tne  need  for  change 
as  an  opportunity  for  excellence  and  se; 

The  preceding  sections  have  sp€cifM^J.j^  focused  on\the  need  for 
coordination,  regional  orqartlzdad^^^S'-^SSk^^sion   definitiQn%  V^tionaliza- 

tion   of   programs,    developnven1r%)J;^^agement  potenCifiiL'aja^   national 

\  •"*  ■■     .  "--^      "'•■'3.X»»'      ^ 

allocation  of  budgetary  resources.      In   thfi;'rtain'  thpeVictesprlbe  problems 

and   strengths,    identifying   tnfe   direcrtdon   i^  wly-C^i  s<5iutions   are   to  be 

\  ■^■--'^-  ■■  '  -  "■•  *v*=*»-*^    ^-^ 
sought  rather  than   specifying  p^ictipT%14^  sojUitions.      The   content   and 

logic  of  the  treatment,  however, \dfc  cj?5^ tall ize  into  recommendations 
for  immediate  action.   Those  actions  can  be  characterized  in  three 
ways:   those  which  allow  immediate  change  through  the  process  of 
developing  the  FY19  79  budget;  those  which  point  out  how  better 
coordination  and  cooperation  within  the  existing  statutory  structure 
can  lead  to  important  gains;  and, finally,  those  which  require  statu- 
tory change. 

Recommendations  for  action  include: 
A.   COORDINATION 

Establish  a  Strong  Central  Coordinating  Agency 
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The  ultimate  and  indispensable  goal  now,  as  when  the  Willis- 
Harrington  report  was  issued,  is  to  establish  a  strong,  objective, 
and  independent  coordinating  agency  for  public  higher  education. 
The  Governor  and  Legislature  must  continue  to  pursue  this  goal 
vigorously.   The  statewide  coordinating  agency  must  meet  the 
standards  put  forward  in  House  5756,  the  bill  submitted  this  year 
by  the  Governor  proposing  a  new  Board  of  Overseers.   The  minimal 
requirements  are  as  follows: 

-  independent,  lay  over^-^^^^i^^t  reWesent  the  public 
interest  rather  fhpxi   tlj^^  or^he  segments; 

\ 

-  the  board  mu^;fcQs|Ke^^^^^3fendate  to  prepare  and  update 
a  master  d>^  ^^^^^iWlic  higher  edu^Vtlon; 

-  the  bo^rd  wusjl  Mtve  the  power,,  tj^V^P^ve^  or  disapprove 
existin^g  a^^jjftw  academic  pr9g[r^me.'w^  degrees  consis- 
tent witij  t^^  master  plqin;^  .'■•  -  C^^ 

-  the  board \iust  hav^  ^L.^k^rck^^   role  in  making  budget 
recommendat'^ions  ■fec^.^hgL^^jp^^rnor  and  the  Legislature; 

-  the  board  mus"t  ha^^xTie  power  and  responsibility  to 
establish  stand^^'*^Prfbrmation  systems  to  collect  and 
publish  data  on\  a]^i^aspects  of  public  higher  education; 

-  the  board  must  have  the  power  and  responsibility  to 
evaluate  all  aspects  of  public  higher  education,  and  to 
review,  and  recommend  changes  in  existing  practices; 

-  the  board  must  have  the  responsibility  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  tuition  and  student  fee  plan; 

-  the  board  must  regulate  procedures  for  segmental 
demonstration  of  achievement  of  minimum  proficiency 
levels  in  basic  academic  skills  by  its  graduates. 

In  addition,  if  regional  organization  of  colleges  and  universities 

is  implemented,  the  coordinating  agency  must  be  granted  the  authority 

to  assign  missions  and  programs  and  make  policy  for  inter-regional 

activities . 
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Immediately  Strengthen  Current  Coordination  System 
Action  can  be  taken  before  a  new  coordinating  authority  is 
established.   The  Board  of  Higher  Education  should: 

-  participate  in  the  FY19  79  budget  development  process 
and  make  recommendations  required  by  statute  on  the 
basis  of  program  and  cost  priorities; 

-  undertake  an  analysis  of  the  state  scholarship  and 
financial  aid  programs  and  make  recommendations  for 
improvements  in  their  organization  and  management; 

-  develop  written  criteria  for  the  approval  of  new 
program  and  degree  proposals  and  fts^r  the  evaluation 
of  existing  programs  and  degtj 


-  establish  a  functioning"  ^^Brem  ^kr  the^  regular  collec- 
tion, retention,  an^^^^sw^hation  of  Higher  education 
data.  ^ '"       ^^  ^  -^ 


B.   ORGANIZATION  ^^  ^%^%y  ^T^^ 

Develop  thexRelt^iJl^odel  for  Ei^^^  ^fj^^gatj/sn   Organization 


O 

The   regional  Organization  pr6gj!>^ed   iWthars  paper   should  be   further 

\  \.r'   r^''v  '^  ^ 

developed  through  bVoad  pul^ic' can;Sj;ilt^^on.   With  such  consultation, 
the  Governor  and  the  \eigfi^lait.|l,rfe  sKould  develop  legislation  which  will 


establish  the  basic  regloflalxstructure  and  assign  to  the  already 
proposed  Board  of  Overseers  responsibility  for  making  the  necessary 
assignments  of  mission  and  program  and  for  establishing  policy  to 
coordinate  interregional  activities.   At  a  minimum,  regional  organi- 
zation must: 

-  establish  governing  boards  under  lay  control  for  each 
of  the  Commonwealth's  major  regions; 

-  provide  within  each  region  a  full  range  of  instructional 
levels,  from  programs  at  the  community  college  level  to 
graduate  instruction,  and  including  a  university  center^ 
four-year  liberal  arts  colleges  and  two-year  community 
colleges; 
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-  provide  fiscal  and  administrative  autonomy  to  each  of 
the  regional  boards; 

-  establish  a  regional  process  for  budget  development  and 
allocation  that  is  based  on  the  costs  and  contributions 
of  each  campus  and  level  of  instruction; 

-  provide  for  presidents  at  each  campus  and  for  regional 
management  by  the  presidents  of  the  university  centers; 

-  establish  the  base  for  the  development  of  regional 
specializations  at  the  upper  division  and  graduate 
levels  and  for  the  organization  of  academic  resources 
in  support  of  regional  economic  and  service  needs. 

C.   BUDGET 

Establish  an  Adequate  Budget  System  for  Higher  Education 

The  budget  process  must  be  better  used  to  affect  decision-making 

and  planning.   The  ultimate  requirement  y^S-   consolidated  fund  budget 

that  accounts  for  all  fund  sources  ar><^^^^ces  tne  subsidiary-based 

line  item  appropriation  system  vn/tJ^a^H^ gram-based  'budget  showing 

items  of  cost,  quality  and  p;?<5^3^%f:j%^i'^.   This  i^itseXsf  requires  a 

major  change  in  statewidp-'^^jlpllllil^pl^ctice.   ^C^-^change,x^hould 


i 


K 


include:  \  ^^jSf  ^'i   **  \J    x 

-  development  of  meaivs  to  allocate  jaSs<!54^^5^  costs  such 
as  retirement,  insurance  and^igi^apit^^  <^u;t2aay  to  higher 
education  institutions\  in  Qf^(3^r ^A^^r^grBent  a  full 
picture  of  state  suppo] 

-  exploration  of  the  possibi^^i^y  ^jzrf  moving  to  a  two-year 
budget  cycle; 

-  establishment  of  a  standard  and  consistent  data  base 

in  a  suitable  form  for  budgetary  analysis  and  comparison. 

Halt  New  Capital  Outlay  Construction 

Except  for  community  colleges  in  Beverly  and  Boston, new  construction 
should  await  development  of  statewide  coordination  and  master  plan 
capacity.   The  two  excepted  projects  directly  affect  access,  equity    J 
and  economic  concerns  of  our  older  cities o 
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Support  Change  Within  Existing  System  by  Budgetary  Action 
The  present  line  item  appropriation  system  is  oriented  to  main- 
tenance rather  than  to  change.   In  the  absence  of  able  coordination 
and  an  adequate  budget  system,  the  appropriation  process  does  not 
support  the  initiatives,  adaptations,  and  revitalization  that  the 
state  needs.   Consideration  should  be  given  to  creating  a  competitive 
grant  fund  in  the  FY19  79  budget  to  support  activities  of  colleges  and 
faculties  that  advance  the  general  principles  developed  in  this  paper 


and  approved  by  the  Legislature. 

Utilize  the  FY1979  Budget,.^D^ 

The  budget  for  hi,^hl 
relation  to  co^ts/ 


budget  system  i^  fd 


pVocess  to  Set  Policy 


argeJW  developed  without 
productivity.   until  an  improved 


ly  implemented 


s\and  universities 


should  be  requires  to  'gT^^e.xi'c,  ^c  %ri^-Xt?CAS^il^^-^ic^   of  their  budget 
requests,  information  |:]3?«k:C%a}res..,  t^^l3nal..g^gram  judgments  possible 
The  required  mformc 


ktlpf^ 


fudej 


xr-^j^ 


operating  budge^s,fcrf  each  program  unit  at  each  degree 
level  which  relate  student  hours,  faculty  workload, 
costs,  etc.,  to  a  definable  product:   degrees,  courses 
completed,  job  placements,  transfers; 

an  analysis  of  student  residence  for  each  program 
concentration ; 

an  analysis  of  faculty  credentials  for  each  program 
concentration ; 

the  library  and  laboratory  strengths  and  weaknesses 
for  each  program  concentration; 


-  square  footage  used  for  each  program  concentration; 
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student  income  and  minority  participation  for  each 
program  concentrations- 
student  high  school  rank  and  test  scores  by  program 
concentration ; 

job  placement  record  by  program  by  region,  and  projection 
of  employment  opportunities  for  the  succeeding  years; 

community  service  and  research  goals  in  quantified 
measures  for  each  program  concentration; 

cost  per  student  by  program  concentration  for  each 
institution. 


i 


D .   MANAGEMENT 


Tenure 


The  existing  level  of  tenur^ 
the  system,  must  be  reduc 
national  average  fop-^r 
is  to  gain  flexf 
should  be  no  admi 

Administration 

Each  institution 


-eight  percent  throughout 
ximlR:ely  ^ifty-tv/o  percent,  the 
r  education,  if  the  Commonwealth 


of  change.   There 


i 


e  for  demonstrating  its 


achievement  of  admin is-br3;i?d>^e.,x€T fie iency.   This  involves: 

-  removing  unnecessaify  layers  of  administrative  functions; 

-  establishing  efficient  ratios  of  administrators  to 
faculty  and  students; 

-  establishing  salary  equity  between  administrators  and 
faculty. 

Executive  Management 

Each  governing  board  must  select  and  evaluate  executive  management 
on  a  regular  basis  on  specific  criteria  established  through  trustee 
analysis  of  each  institution's  needs. 


i 
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Collective  Bargaining 

Collective  bargaining  must  be  simplified  and  made  less  costly  to 
administer.   This  requires: 

-  establishment  of  a  single  state  colleges  bargaining  unit; 

-  use  of  existing  professional  competence  by  trustee 
designation  of  the  Office  of  Employee  Relations  as 
bargaining  agent. 

Equity 

Institutions  must  more  vigp^r6usJ^r)iM?ue  a^irma^ive  action  for 

employees  and  students.---^  TJi^^MBpaLngs  do th  significant  recruitment 


and  upgrading  of  facull3>y  slfty^ids  and  status  to  «,3^e^^^  Ynequities. 

E.   FINANCIAL  AID  AND  TUyiON  ^''^  '^  ^       >-''*^-  ^ 

Rationalize  Scholarship  Functi^oris-' 
T  ■■-  "" — . •■   r\  ;' > V ' 

Scholarship  functions,  xiCM'spt^^^'^'^ox^'' various   institutions  and 
funding  sources,  should  be  int^gr^rt^d  into  a  rational  system  that 
maximizes  student  choice  and  the  effectiveness  of  state  aid.   The 
best  system  may  or  may  not  be  consolidated  administration  of  scholar- 
ship programs,  but  a  rational  analysis  of  available  options  and  a 
demonstration  of  how  limited  state  funds  can  be  multiplied  by  other 
funds  are  necessary  first  steps  towards  reform. 

Establish  Consistent  Low  Tuition  Policy 

The  state's  clear  interest  is  in  a  low  tuition  policy  that  is 
consistent  across  segments.   Tuition  differentials  should  relate  to 
the  level  of  instruction  —  i.e. ,  undergraduate  lower  division, 
undergraduate  upper  division,  graduate  study.   They  should  also 
relate  to  the  life-long  economic  benefit  attributed  to  particular 
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courses  of  study.   The  state  should  give  emphasis  to  reducing  price    M 
barriers  to  access  at  the  first  two  years  of  postsecondary  study. 
Specific  recommendations  following  from  these  principles  are: 

-  establish  the  same  undergraduate  tuition  scale  at  all 
institutions ; 

-  charge  lower  tuitions  for  the  first  two  undergraduate 
years  than  for  the  second  two; 


require  University 
students  to  agree  to 
after  training  in  reg 
of  their  educatior),,^ 

establish 
gradua 


F.   PROG 


Review  Vnnecessary»"-]^r 


Medical  School 
gnated  service 
tate ' s  subsidy 


most  professional 
graduate  study; 

tuition  rates. 


and  Inconsistencies 


:-V!5 


The  best  \lqjri^f-rart:g.e'-..r^ii»*ay^  coordination  and  organiza- 


tion  but  the  i^sTjg^t^^  be 'Addressed  now  through  budgetary  action. 
Nursing,  engineering,  education  and  graduate  program  duplications 
are  the  most  obvious  instances  in  need  of  review. 

Make  Continuing  Education  an  Integral  Part  of  Educational  Mission 
This  may  involve  state  cost-sharing,  but  the  first  step  is  to 
establish  an  explicit  and  mandatory  procedure  for  allocating  costs 
to  continuing  education  revenues.   Expansion  of  continuing  education 
programs  for  simple  revenue  purposes,  such  as  is  evidenced  in  the 
University  of  Massachusetts'  proposed  "satellite  centers" ,  must  be 
halted. 
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Develop  Capacity  to  Serve  Economic  Needs 

The  state,  and  particularly  the  community  colleges,  must  develop 
a  better  capacity  to  serve  the  Commonwealth's  economic  needs  through 
regular  education  programs  and  through  specialized  arrangements. 


\ 
\ 
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NOTE  ON  SOURCES 


At  best,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  reliable,  uni 
consistent  data  about  higher  education,  both  nationally 
state  level.   Massachusetts  lacks  a  central  data  collect 
and  the  various  agencies  that  engage  in  data  collection 
information  in  forms  which  are  not  comparable.   Differin 
also  frequently  provide  different  figures.   Information 
independent  higher  education  sector  is  particularly  diff 
acquire  and  to  confirm.   Finally,  comparability  between 
and  private  sectors  is  often  impossible  because  of  diffe 
for  establishing  numbers  and  figures. 


form  and 
and  at  the 
ion  system, 
often  have 
g  sources 
about  the 
icult  to 
the  public 
ring  formulae 


In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  we  have,  wherever  possible,  attempted 
to  confirm  our  figures  by  checking  other  sources.   In  cases  where 
such  cross-checking  has  resulted  in  different  sets  of  figures,  we 
have  tried,  not  always  successfully,  to  explain  the  difference  and 
to  arrive  at  an  educated  estimate.   In  some  instances,  this  has  been 
impossible.   For  example.  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  a 
widely-used  and  highly  respected  sQiwrtfte  of  data  for  all  higher 
education,  reported  on  May  9  ^^JL9Tf<^al3v  the  average  number  of 
tenured  faculty  members  ^iJK^ni^a^^^nstitutions  is  fifty-two 
percent.   Also  in  M^yl'^T^^  ^©j  "^^^"^  An\iual  Report  of  the  Assoc- 
iation of  Amerii>al^",Pf^.e^eiB.  r<jfporte^  thai^  the  average  number  of 

l^^-'l^f_i:ifatp>-^^<^er   educatibn  is  fifty-nine  percent. 
tlV^s^scJ^iH  we  have  consistently  used  the  lower 
\  !;   '  ■''  '■■'^  \ 


tenured  fa 
In  instanc 
figure. 


The  followin 


in  this  papen: 


■acts  and  figures  used 


sources  provided.  HKOSt^b^-' t:);!^ 

Catalogue^  ^f  "^aasacwjtsettU)  pub],i,€r^o lieges  and  universities 
College  Sah^i«-^sJi4#y§,l^i^ic^.--€rf^h  College  Entrance  Examination 

Board   \  '.  . '•  jX''^ 
Commonweal-QhVbr  Ha^rSachusetts  Academic  Planning  Project 

(Board  of\j^Lkr^^r   Education  Program  Inventory)  ,  1977 
Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey  (HEGIS) 
Individual  public  education  boards,  agencies  and  institutions 
Massachusetts  Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reports 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES) 
Professional  Certification  Forms  submitted  by  public 

higher  education  institutions  to  the  Board  of  Higher 

Education  in  conformity  with  Section  22,  Chapter  283 

of  the  Acts  of  1976 
The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
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In  particular,  the  following  sources  provided  significant  amounts 
of  data  for  sections  of  the  paper,  as  follows: 

INTRODUCTION: 

Governors'  Annual  Budget  Requests 

Report  of  the  Special  Commission  Established  to  Make  an 

Investigation  and  Study  Relative  to  Improving  and 

Extending  Educational  Facilities  in  the  Commonwealth, 

House  No.  4300,  June,  1965 
Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee  staff 

recommendations 

DEMOGRAPHIC  AND  ECONOMIC  CH. 


> 


Governors'  Annual  Budget  \Reqiiests'-" 
New  England  Board  of  HigHer  Education 

Office  of  State  Planning, \  Comjnonwealth  of  Massachusetts^ 
Senate  Ways  and  Means  Comi'pittee  staff  reports  a?i^,bu,d'get 
recommendations         \     _  ...  .-  _  ,.J  —"•=---   X  ,-^ y  ' 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CHA^JGE        \  '       .•-.,-  "^  -rD      ^     '  '    • 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Com.p-qrollejv-SniTQnonwealth  of 

Massachusetts 

Association  of  American  Colleges  Annual  Report,  1977 
Board  of  Higher  Education  Program  Inventory,  19  77 
Catalogues  of  Massachusetts  public  colleges  and  universities 
College  and  University  Personnel  Association: 

19  75-19  76  Administrative  Compensation  Survey 
College  Scholarship  Service  of  the  College  Entrance 

Examination  Board 
Data  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in 

conformity  with  Section  22,  Chapter  283  of  the  Acts  of  1976 
Division  of  Employment  Security,  Massachusetts  Department  of 

Manpower  Affairs 
"Evaluation  of  Employment  Opportunities  for  Newly  Licensed 

Nurses",  DHEW,  Division  of  Nursing,  1975 
Governors '  Annual  Budget  Requests 

Senate  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Reports,  1973-1976 
The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education 
University  of  Massachusetts  Summary  Operating  Budget,  1976-1977 


\ 
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